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“BUFFALO” Machines have a world-wide reputation fo 


Quality! When you buy a “BUFFALO,” you buy the BEST! 








The “BUFFALO” Silent Cutter 


UTS meat fine without mashing or heat- 

ing. Produces the finest quality sausage 
at least possible cost. Made in 7 sizes includ- 
ing two self-emptying models. 





The “BUFFALO” Meat Mixer 


NECESSARY machine for producing uni- 
form, tasty, high quality sausage. Pad- 

dles scientifically arranged to thoroughly mix 
meat. Center tilting hopper. Made in 5 sizes. 








The “BUFFALO” Meat Grinder 


| 


| The TRUNZ-“BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer | 





(At left) 


UILT strong and_ powerful. 

Roller thrust bearings elimin- 

ate friction and heating. Patented 

drain flange prevents leaking of 
meat or oil. Made in 5 sizes. 


(At right) 
IVES you a 41% increase in the 
width of your bacon slices by 
cutting on the bias. Enables you to 
use thin bellies—and get the same 
width slice as with thick bellies. 
Shows more lean meat. 
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THE BUFFALO 





The “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 
(At left) 


a daggee with patented leakproof Superior pis- 
ton and leakproof lid. Meat, water and air-tight. 
Made in 5 sizes. 


The SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller (At right) 


AVES 50 to 60% in time at the stuffing bench. 
No tearing of casings or tiring the operator. A 
wonderful labor saver. 














Write for full information and users of “BUFFALO” machines 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and manufacturers 
4201 S. Halsted St. 


London, England 
Chicago, III. 


Branches: 












Melbourne, Australia 
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| Putting Lard on élie Map Under Another Name 


Selected Product Sells at 5c Premium 
Poor Merchandising Methods of Past 
Cause Packers to Seek for Way Out 


Serious consideration is being 
given by some packers to more 
exact processing and more up-to- 
date merchandising methods for 
lard. 

They realize that returns on 
packinghouse products are all too 
narrow to permit lard to con- 
tinue to eat into them as it has 
done in the past. 

When staggering losses taken 
on lard are wiped out, then the 
meat packing industry will come 
closer to the first rank in the 
food industries in earning power. 

As every hog slaughtered pro- 
duces some lard, and as the bulk 
of hogs produce a large quantity 
of lard, the profitable marketing 
of this important product is be- 
coming ever more pressing. 


New Name for Quality Lard 

Suggestions have been made 
from time to time that lard man- 
ufacture be standardized in the 
industry, and that a common 
name be given the high-grade 
product manufactured under an 
accepted formula. 

This product would then be 
merchandised on its merits. And 
it is recognized that these merits 
are many. 

Superiority of lard for bread, 
biscuits and pies might be 
shown. 

Its use for frying doughnuts 
and similar products, and the 
advantage it has in keeping these 


products more moist and tasty 
may be pointed to. 

Advantage of lard in cake bak- 
ing can be demonstrated. 

Plasticity of lard—its _pliabil- 
ity in handling under widely 
varying temperatures from very 
low to very high—should be 
stressed. 

Better Lard Methods 

In order to manufacture a lard 
that will live up to all the claims 
made for it, greater care must 
be exercised in its production 
than has prevailed in many plants 
in the past. 


The packer must think as 
highly of the possibilities of his 
hog fats as the vegetable oil 
manufacturer regards his raw 
materials. He must handle his 
materials with just as much 
care. 


He must be willing to spend 
money in manufacturing a high- 
grade product for which he ex- 
pects to receive a good price. 

Not only must he spend money 
in its manufacture, but he must 
spend money in its merchandis- 
ing. The old VOLUME method 
must be abandoned. The prod- 








All Lard Needs Is a 


In a recent issue THE NATIONAI. 
PROVISIONER called attention to the pas- 
sage of special legislation by Congress 
to protect both butter and margarine 
against imitators. The suggestion was 
made that if either of these products 
was entitled to such protection, lard 
might also be entitled to consideration. 
The question was asked as to whether 
hog farmers might not demand what 
dairy farmers have demanded. 

A well-known farmer who is a con- 
stant reader of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER comments on the editorial 
suggestion as follows: 

Bloomingburg, O., Aug. 5. 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

Your editorial “Is Lard Protection 
Next?” is in line with other sugges- 
tions in past issues that lard should be 
better merchandised. 


Little Salesmanship 


In order to have a valid hope for 
lard protection it will be necessary to 
have scientific evidence that it has 
greater food value than have the sub- 
stitutes. Granting, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that this is true, there is no 
excuse not to start a campaign for 
such protection. 

The campaign would raise the esti- 
mation of the public for lard, even 
though the protection sought never be- 
came a reality. 

By all means the merchandising of 
lard needs a lot of attention on the 
part of the packers. Let us have a 
quality product sold at a quality price. 

Yours very truly, 


L. H. GODDARD. 


Comment of lard experts on the food 
value argument might be that there are 
culinary advantages in lard over its 
substitutes that constitute as strong if 
not a stronger argument for lard than 
a mere comparison of food values. 
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uct must ke marketed as a 
QUALITY product. 


Value of Advertising 

Every big industry user—the 
baker, the hotel chef, the restau- 
rant owner—must be told about 
it. The housewife must know 
more about this product, too. All 
users must not only be told about 
it, but its value must be demon- 
strated to them. 


Lard has a good background, 
because it has been used as a 
shortening and cooking medium 
for centuries. But the packer’s 
attitude in accepting it as some- 
thing of a by-product, and con- 
centrating his selling efforts on 
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Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

They call this special lard product 
“Larbo,” which is a title devised by 
that dean of lard refining experts, 
W. B. Allbright, and registered by him 
in the U. S. Patent Office. 

This title may be used without charge 
by any packer making lard by means 
of the combination high-pressure and 
vacuum process perfected by Mr. All- 
bright. Fats are selected by a high- 
grade formula and processed in ac- 
cordance with definite directions to in- 
sure quality. Some of the packers re- 
ferred to are using this process, though 
under their own brand names, as 
stated. 

How “Larbo” is Processed. 
By the method worked out at the 





LARB 


EASTER BRAND 





A SHORTENING FOR 
FLAKIER PASTRY 


AT YOUR GROCER OR BUTCHER 
(U. 8. Inspected) 


DANAHY PACKING CO. 


Tacefine Ham—Bacon—Sausage 








EXAMPLE OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING OF DANAHY’'S NEW PRODUCT. 


hams, bacon, loins, picnics, etc., 
has made it the step-child of the 
industry. 

It is time the packer started 
all over again. He must be sure 
his fats are carefully selected, 
that the lard is properly manu- 
factured, and then he must put 
more merchandising effort back 
of it than any of his major prod- 
ucts enjoy—at least until it is on 
its feet once again. 


A few packers have made quality 
lard a feature for years, though even 
their processing and advertising pro- 
gram has not prevailed against the en- 
ervating effects of bad lard merchan- 
dising in the industry as a whole. The 
latter has held down the price even of 
the best-made and _ best-merchandised 
lards. 

This may account for the recurring 
suggestions of a new trade name for 
all quality lard, thus taking a leaf out 
of the book of successful lard substi- 
tute merchandisers. 

Making a Special Product. 

Some packers are already making a 
special lard product, and getting a 
higher price for it. But they are mar- 
keting it under their company brands 
and getting good results because of 
their close control of both processing 
and merchandising methods. 

They permit no cut prices, and do 
not have to cut prices. 

One packer recently adopted the spe- 
cial trade name idea for lard, however, 
and is now marketing it with early 
promise of success. This is the Danahy 


plant of the Danahy Packing Co. a 
combination of rindless, chilled back 
fat and chilled raw leaf in a ratio of 
60/40 is used in the manufacture of 
this product. Simplicity marks its pro- 
duction. After turning on the steam 
the cooking is completed in less than 
two hours, and later in the day the 
product is drawn off into the contain- 
ers. 
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This method of processing these 
selected fats, says Arthur T. Danahy, 
results in a product rich in flavor which 
experiments have demonstrated makes 
a flaky pie crust, a fancy biscuit and 
gives similar results in other products 
in which it is used. 

Housewives report that only about 
two-thirds as much “Larbo” is re- 
quired as of other shortenings. 

Consumers Report Successful Use. 

An unusual success achieved by this 
product is said to be in cake baking. 
One housewife reported that she sub- 
stituted “Larbo” in a cake recipe which 
called for a cup of butter and no one 
knew the difference, “but rather noticed 
a more favorable flake content.” 

“Due to the selected fats used,” says 
Mr. Danahy, “it is a more expensive 
shortening for the user—approximately 
5¢e over lard. We are marketing it in 
one-pound packages and are much en- 
couraged by the repeat orders we have 
already received, even though the cam- 
paign has been under way only a short 
time, and in a modest way. 

“We are experimenting unassisted, 
but will begin selecting and introducing 
through specialty men and women and 
attempt to put over a shortening which 
is better. 

“And we eventually hope to offset the 
damnable price of lard by attempting 
to get a decent price for an article that 
contains less free fatty acid, will not 
spatter in the frying pan, and is guar- 
anteed to make a _ flakier pie and 
pastry.” 
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Increased Meat Consumption Discussed 
as Aid to Livestock Producer 


What is the present situation in the 
meat industry ? 

What effect is the drouth having? 

These were the questions on which 
information was sought at a luncheon 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, Au- 
gust 14, attended by represenatives of 
producers, packers, retail meat deal- 
ers and the ultimate consumer. 

The luncheon was given under the 
auspices of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and was pre- 
sided over by E. W. Sheets, head of 
the animal husbandry division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
was in the city attending a conference 
of agencies cooperating in the study 
of factors influencing the quality and 
palatability of meats. 

The belief was expressed that drouth 
conditions had not been exaggerated, 
that there was plenty of feed in the 
country to avoid suffering and that 
prompt efforts on the part of the gov- 


ernment and other agencies would 


avoid sacrificing meat animals. 

Demand Concentrated in Few Cuts. 

Meat is cheaper, both at wholesale 
and at retail, than it has been in years, 
and one of the best forms of farm re- 
lief is arousing the public to the fact 
that meat is reasonable and in ample 
supply. 

In outlining the situation which the 
industry faces, Mr. Sheets said: “One 
of the problems which confronts the 
livestock and meat industry at the pres- 
ent time is the fact that 85 per cent 
of the demand from the housewife is 
concentrated on a few cuts, such as the 
loin and rib of beef, the loin and leg 
of lamb, and the loin of pork. These 
cuts, taken together, constitute only 
about 15 per cent of the meat animal. 

“It is only natural that the law of 
supply and demand should bring about 
relatively higher prices for the cuts in 
greatest demand, while the remaining 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Handling Hard-Chilled Meats in Retail Shop 


Packer Trying to Help Retail Dealer 
Find Equipment Which Will Properly 
Protect Product Through to Consumer 


In merchandising pre-cut pack- 
aged meats— whether fresh or 
hard-chilled—the chief problem 
is one of protection for the prod- 
uct through the channel of distri- 
bution. 

It seems even more important 
that the question of ‘consumer 
acceptance,” since consumers 
readily respond to the attractions 
of pre-cut packaged meats. 

This problem of getting the 
product to the consumer in good 
shape has not yet been solved. 

The chief point of danger is the 
retail shop. 

Here the packer is beginning to 
recognize his responsibility in 
aiding and educating the retailer 
in the proper handling of pre-cut 
packaged products. 

He must carry his sales argu- 
ment clear to the consumer, and 
this can only be done if his prod- 
uct looks right in the retail store, 
and “holds up” all the way to the 
consumer’s kitchen. 

Some packers are inclined to feel that 
these are tasks for the manufacturers 
of equipment. In large measure this is 
true. But the packer’s products are 
merchandized through this equipment, 
and customer reaction to his merchan- 
dise depends in large measure on the 
condition in which it is delivered to the 
home. Hence the packer’s interest must 
be more than casual. 

This Requires New Equipment. 

Some packers recognize this fact and 
have cooperated rather closely with 
display case manufacturers in the pro- 
duction of low-temperature showcases 
that will meet best the needs of the 
retailer who stocks quick-frozen meats. 
Much progress has been made, but 
more experience will be needed before 
all of the small details of design and 
use are perfected, it is felt. 

Under the circumstances this was to 
be expected. Starting from scratch 
and without past experience, low-tem- 
perature cases 100 per cent perfect 
could not be produced overnight. 

If it were simply a matter of getting 
and holding low temperatures, the 
problem would not be a difficult one. 
A refrigerating machine of sufficient 
capacity and insulation of the required 


thickness would turn the trick. But 
other factors must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

When quick-frozen meats first came 
up for discussion, some packers thought 
ordinary refrigerated show cases might 
serve the need, through the simple 
process of reducing the temperature. 

It was soon apparent that this would 
not do. It was found that the increased 
demands on the compressor, beyond 
what it was designed to deliver, short- 
ened its life materially and increased 
greatly the cost of upkeep. 

Air Infiltration a Problem. 

This objection alone was sufficient to 
cause the early proponents of the idea 
to abondon it. But there were other 
and more serious objections. 

The principal one of these was that 
the refrigerated cases then on the 
market, not having been designed for 
low temperature work, would not stand 
up under the increased strain. 

Air infiltration, caused by expansion 
and contraction of the glass, wood and 
metal, caused moisture of condensation 
to collect on the inside of the cases and 
freeze. When this moisture froze in 


the joints openings were caused that 
lowered the efficiency of the case and 
further increased the infiltration of air. 

Infiltration of moisture-laden air has 
been the problem that showcase manu- 
facturers have found the most perplex- 
ing in the design of low-temperature 
cases. This must be guarded against, 
particularly around the glass. 

Varying temperatures inside and out- 
side the case cause expansion and con- 
traction of the glass. This must be 
allowed for, but at the same time the 
glass mounting must remain tight, or 
as nearly so as possible. If considerable 
air leaks occur around the glass, mois- 
ture will collect between the layers. 
This would not only be difficult or im- 
possible to remove, but would detract 
from the appearance of the case and 
lower the sales appeal of the merchan- 
dise on display. 

Claim Moisture Problem Solved. 

Most manufacturers of refrigerated 
showcases feel they have solved this 
problem of moisture between layers of 
glass. For safety’s sake, however, 
some manufacturers place dehydrating 
agents of one kind or another between 





HUMIDIFIER RETARDS MOISTURE LOSS FROM CUTS. 
A feature of this case for hard chilled meats is an automatic arrangement for 
maintaining the proper degree of humidity in the display section and retarding the 


dehydration of the cuts on display. 
only being carried at a low temperature. 
Hussmann Refrigerator Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


The coils are at the rear, the display section 


The case is a product of the Harry L 
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the glass. Then if moisture-laden air 
does find entrance, the moisture will be 
absorbed. 

Moisture on the inside of the inner 
layer of glass was reported as trouble- 
some by some retailers who are using 
low-temperature cases. One retailer 
said he had to wipe the inside of the 
case several times a day to remove it. 
Others said it collected, but soon disap- 
peared. 

This moisture is not the result of air 
infiltration into the case, but of warm 
air admitted when the showcase doors 
are opened. In some stores this is 
rather frequent at the present time. In 
cases where the air circulation is good 
this moisture trouble is not serious. 

When consumers become more fa- 
miliar with quick-frozen meats this 
matter of moisture within the case due 
to opening of the doors will largely 
disappear. At best, it could be avoided 
by showing and selling goods from the 
storage section. But there will always 
be some customers who will insist on 
examining a particular package on 
display. 

Best Temperature Not De:ermined. 

One packer, who has done consider- 
able work with low-temperature show- 
cases, feels that the problem of the 
proper design and construction is not 
as serious as it was first thought to be. 
Cases that seem to fit the needs very 
well are available from a number of 
manufacturers, he says. 

He is not ready, as yet, to make any 
definite recommendations as to temper- 
atures. He thought recently he had 
determined the approximate tempera- 
tures to use, but some recent conditions 
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—hot, humid days—have caused him to 
change coils in a number of cases with 
which he has been experimenting in 
order to get lower temperatures. 

The feeling in this packer’s organiza- 
tion is that lower temperatures than 
were at first thought needed may be 
desirable. It is not improbable that it 
may be found eventually that the best 
temperature to use can be varied con- 
siderably, depending on outside tem- 
peratures and humidity. This is a 
detail, however, that will not affect 
materially the fundamental low-tem- 
perature showcase design and construc- 
tion. 

At present there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on what tempera- 
tures are best for the storage and dis- 
play sections, and in practice there is 
some variation. 

Experiment for Best Temperatures. 


Some have said that temperatures as 
high as 15 or 20 degs. F. are sufficient. 
At the other extreme are those who 
think the lower the temperature main- 
tained the better it is for the product. 

One meat chain in Chicago, which at 
this time has four low-temperature 
showcases in use, maintains the storage 
compartment temperature at about 15 
degs. and the temperature of the display 
compartment at about 20 degs. It is 
not ready to say that these tempera- 
tures are ideal, but they seem to be 
satisfactory where turnover is fairly 
rapid. 

A large organization experimenting 
with frozen foods recommends from 4 
to 8 degs. in the storage compartment 
and 16 to 20 degs. in the display com- 
partments. 

One showcase manufacturer says 
that, in his opinion, the matter of tem- 
peratures is open to debate at this 
time. There has been considerable dis- 











ADDING LARGER CUTS TO HARD-CHILLED MEAT LINE. 
, This is a leg of lamb frozen by the Birdseye process at the plant of Batchelder 
& Snyder Co., Boston, Mass., and merchandised as a part of the Birdseye frosted 
foods line of meats, fruits and vegetables in the test consumer campaign which has 
been going on at Springfield, Mass., for the past five months. 
In a transparent wrapper, with the label attached bearing the net weight and 
the “U. S. inspected and passed” stamp, it goes to the consumer with a leaflet of 


cooking instructions for frosted meats. 
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cussion, he says, but no facts sub- 
mitted to back up the claims made. 
There are, he suggests, a number of 
factors to be taken into consideration. 
Among these are the temperatures at 
which merchandise is quick frozen, the 
outside temperature and the humidity, 
the rapidity with which the frozen 
product sells, and the number of times 
daily the showcase doors are opened. 

Temperature Variations Harmful. 

One engineer gives as his opinion 
that there is a high point on the curve 
between refrigeration efficiency and 
power costs, taking quality of product 
into account, that eventually will be de- 
termined by tests and experiments. 
Meanwhile, he feels that temperatures 
in the neighborhood of 10 degs. are 
sufficient to keep the merchandise in 
good condition. 

There is one point, however, on 
which all agree. This is that constant 
temperatures in the storage and display 
compartments are desirable. 

A rise in the temperature above that 
at which the meats were frozen is not 
particularly harmful, providing this 
increase is not too great. But when 
the temperature in the showcase rises, 
some defrosting of the meats takes 
place. Then, if the temperature drops, 
there is re-freezing, during which large 
crystals form in the meat cells. These 
damage the product. 

The use of low-temperature show- 
cases is not yet general enough to indi- 
cate any definite trend in shapes, sizes, 
and general design. It is generally 
felt that two compartment showcases 
are desirable and a convenience—one at 
the bottom for storage and one at the 
top for display. 

This is the first of a series of articles 
on low-temperature showcases for han- 


dling and storing quick-frozen meats, 
fruits and vegetables in the retail store. 


+ -- 
MEAT EXPERTS NEEDED. 


Civil Service examinations for beef 
grade supervisor at a salary of $3,200 
to $3,800 a year and meat grader at 
$2,600 to $3,200 a year, the former 
position known as associate marketing 


specialist and the latter as assistant 
marketing specialist, are announced by 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Applications for the above-named 
positions must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than September 17, 1930. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, for 
duty in Washington, D. C., or in the 
field. 

The entrance salaries range from 
$3,200 to $3,800 a year for the associate 
grade, and from $2,600 to $3,200 a year 
for the assistant grade. Higher-sal- 
aried positions are filled through pro- 
motion. 

Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, 
but will be rated on their education, 
training, experience, and on a thesis 
or discussion. 

Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or from 
the secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board of Examiners at 
the post office or customhouse in any 
city. 
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European Meat Plant Methods Differ 
From Those in America 


A packer recently returned from an 
extended European tour remarked that 
the efficiency and economy of Ameri- 
can meat plant equipment could not be 
fully appreciated until one had the 
opportunity of visiting many establish- 
ments across the water. 

Although some rather large and 
fairly efficient plants, as the term is 
understood here, are in operation in 
Europe—particularly in Ireland—much 





“Boss” dehairer made in Cincinnati 
seemed particularly in favor. Some of 
the Irish plants have been rebuilt or 
remodeled to meet the new Irish Free 
State inspection requirements. 

The European type of hog, Mr. 
Schmidt found, varies considerably 
from the American type. These hogs 
are produced for bacon and are lean 
and long. After being dehaired they 
are singed and cleaned by hand. They 





CORNER IN THE MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR AT BERLIN, GERMANY. 


This view in one of the larger of the European municipal abattoirs gives some 
idea of the methods employed. At the right are the hog scalding vats, above which 
are vents to carry off the steam. When scalded the hogs are scraped by hand on the 


tables at the left. 


In the foreground is a small “Boss” dehairer recently installed by a Berlin hog 


Slaughterer to handle his own hogs slaughtered at this abattoir. 


German meat 


Papers commented on the fact that a hog could be dehaired in this machine in from 
10 to 12 seconds, including the additional handling. 


of the slaughtering is done in municipal 
abattoirs, where hand methods rule. 

Some interesting slants on European 
meat plants and processing methods 
were picked up by Oscar Schmidt of 
the Cincinnati Butchers Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O., who recently returned 
from an extended tour, during which he 
visited bacon factories and municipal 
abattoirs in Ireland, Scotland, England, 
Austria and Hungary. 

His first stop was in Ireland. There 
the pork packing plants are known as 
“bacon factories.” Many of these plants 
are up-to-date, quite a few of the man- 
agers having visited the United States, 
studied American meat plant methods, 
and installed the latest equipment. 

Dress and Cut Hogs Differently. 

Mr. Schmidt found quite a few of 
these Irish pork plants equipped with 
American-made machines, including 
those made by his company. The 


are then eviscerated, split in half, and 
the heads, feet, tail and backbone re- 
moved. The whole sides are then cured 
in dry salt or sweet pickle. 

Cutting pork loins is unknown in Ire- 
land, very little if any fresh pork being 
eaten. Pork sausage in Ireland, Scot- 
land and England is made with plenty 
of oatmeal and cereals. Frankfurts and 
weiners are not relished and there is 
no market for them. 

Hand Methods in Great Britain. 

Many of the hogs prepared in Ire- 
land for export to Scotland are not 
dehaired, being handled in the same 
manner that calves are prepared in the 
United States for the eastern markets. 
All Irish hog carcasses for export are 
given a final post-mortem examination 
at Belfast. 

From Ireland Mr. Schmidt went to 
Scotland. At Glasgow he called on the 
independent packers and at the munici- 
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pal abattoirs. Here the work is done 
by hand in the same manner and by the 
same methods that have been in use 
for many years. 

In England, his next stop, he visited 
the municipal slaughterhouses at Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield. The desire to 
keep employed as many people as pos- 
sible, and thus aid in the betterment of 
the unemployment situation, is a handi- 
cap to the sale of American labor- 
saving meat plant machinery in Eng- 
land at this time, Mr. Schmidt said. 

British packers are very much inter- 
ested in improved sausage machinery 
and rendering equipment, and a number 
of them signified the intention of im- 
proving their plants when business con- 
ditions improve by the installation of 
such equipment. 

From England Mr. Schmidt crossed 
to the Continent, where he visited many 
hog slaughterers in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary. At the Berlin Municipal 
Abattoir he was given permission to 
install and demonstrate a small type of 
“Boss” hog dehairer. The comparison 
of work done with “Boss” dehairers 
over hand methods and foreign-made 
machines used in these countries was 
very striking. The demonstration was 
a success and the machine was pur- 
chased by Karl Arnhold, one of the 
foremost pork packers in Berlin. 

German Hogs Easily Cleaned. 


To meet local requirements Mr. 
Arnhold is compelled to have his hogs 
slaughtered in the municipal abattoir, 
and he has had the dehairer installed 
there to clean his hogs as they are 
slaughtered. 

German hogs are cleaned much more 
easily and in a shorter time than are 
the hogs in this country, Mr. Schmidt 
said. This is accounted for by the fact 
that they are raised in covered pens and 
do not acquire the heavy coat of scurf 
Fania found on hogs raised out-of- 

oors. 





HE PUT THE “BOSS” IN BERLIN. 

Oscar Schmidt, of Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., who recently 
made a survey of European meat 
plants. 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 





HORMEL EARNINGS INCREASE. 


Earnings of George A. Hormel & Co. 
for the quarter ended July 26 applicable 
to common stock amounted to $372,404 
after depreciation, federal taxes and 
preferred dividends. This is the equiv- 
alent of 75c a share on 433,944 shares 
of common and compares with 40c a 
share in the preceding quarter. For 
the three months ended July 27, 1929, 
$632,923 was available for common, or 
$1.46 a share. 

Earnings for the latest period do not 
include a market appreciation of 
$39,562 on unsold inventory. “This fig- 
ure of market appreciation is abnor- 
mally small,” President Jay C. Hormel 
said in his letter to shareholders, “for 
the reason that the packing industry 
has felt a substantial lowering of in- 
ventory value in line with the general 
decline in commodity prices. 

“However, the position of this com- 
pany is exceptionally free from slow 
moving or speculative merchandise, 
stocks on hand being barely the mini- 
mum required to meat trade demands.” 

The showing for the third quarter of 
the company’s fiscal year is the best 
for any three months of the year. 
Earnings available for common stock 
during the first quarter of the year 
were $351,512, for the second $198,903 
and for the third $372,404. 

The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities of the company is more 
than 6 to 1. 

——e—_-— 

STANDARD BRANDS FINANCES. 

Net income of Standard Brands, Inc., 
for the second quarter of 1930 was 
$4,211,692, compared with $3,496,226 in 
the first quarter. A deficit after profit 
and loss credit and charges for the 
second quarter amounted to $488,049, 
compared to $1,514,956 in the first 
quarter. For the six months operations 
the total deficit was $2,003,006. 

The gross profit for the quarter just 
ended was $12,290,021 and the operat- 
ing profit $4,470,732. The net income 
before dividends was $4,211,692. 

Earnings of the German and South 
African subsidiaries of the Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co. for the preceding 
quarter are included in the comparative 


figures. 
——e-___ 

HIDE AND LEATHER DEFICIT. 

The American Hide & Leather Co. re- 
ports a deficit of $68,144 for the year 
ended June 30, 1930, compared with a 
net loss of $1,623,357 in the previous 
year. Figures for the year just ended 
include a loss of $75,166 on the sale of 
fixed assets no longer in use but which 
carried idle plant expenses. Net sales 
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for the year totaled $7,308,488 as 
against $10,460,283 in the previous 


year. 
2 fe 
GLIDDEN SALES OFF. 
Glidden and subsidiaries had aggre- 
gate sales in June of $3,116,674, against 
$3,331,027 in the like month of 1929, 
and for eight months to June 30, of 
$25,087,109, against $23,321,228 for the 
like 1929 period. 
a 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 
Loose Wiles Biscuit and subsidiaries 
report for the 12 months ended June 
30, net profit of $2,552,115 after in- 
terest, depreciation and federal taxes, 
but before sinking fund appropriations. 
This is equal to $2.39 a share on the 
common stock after allowance for the 
preferred dividend, as compared with 
$2,333,682, in the previous year. 
Stockholders of the Beatrice Cream- 
ery Company will meet August 8 to 
vote on proposed increase in authorized 
preferred stock to 125,000 shares from 
80,000 and authorized common stock to 
750,000 shares from 500,000. The 
authorized preferred stock, according to 
C. H. Haskell, president, will be used 
to retire preferred stocks and bonds of 
subsidiary companies. 
a 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
August 13, 1930, or nearest previous 
date, together with number of shares 
dealt in during the week, and closing 


prices on Aug. 6, or nearest previous 
date: 






Sales. High. Low. Close.— 
Week ended Aug. Aug. 
Aug.13., Aug. 18. 13. 6. 
Amal. Leather. .... pai = wre 20 
Do, Pid. .... 300 2% 24 2% 2% 
Amer. H. & L. 200 4 3% 3% 4 
De. PR. .. 400 «17% 17% 174% 21% 
Amer. Stores... 400 42% 2% 424% 43 
Armour A .... 6,700 5 4% 4% 5 
° een 4,900 2% 2% 2% 3% 
Do. Pfd. .... 600 57 BY a7 59% 
Do. Del. pfd. 100 7A% 74% 74% vis) 
Barnett Leather .... Te taal ames 2% 
Beechnut Pack. 900 54 54 54 533% 
_ ae SY van ay Riahee 75 
es WO, wes d00% eat ae sexe ee 
Brennan Pack.. .... ane seas ahine 56 
i Sar sae dane ree — 19 
Chick C, Oil. 600 18 18 18 20 
Childs Co. .... 2,000 48% 48 48% 531 
Cudahy Pack... 700 «639% 39 891g 40 
First Nat. Strs. 1,700 52% 1236 523Q i 
Gen. Foods ...24,700 52% 51 52 no 
Gobel Co, .... 9,200 RIA & &iK 9 
Gt. A.&P.1stP fd, 50 «200 197 200 210 
Do. New .... 100 117 117 117 117} 
ol i a ee ras Skink vans 28% 
Hygrade Food.. 11\ 10 11% 11% 
Kroger G. & B. 28 22% 23 25% 
Libby MeNeill. 3.35 13% 1314 131 14% 
MeMarr Strs.... 18% 18% 138% 138% 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... Rene pies we 5 
M. & H. Pfd.. ” eae ve ne 33% 
Morrell & Co... 600 52% 52% 52% AS 
Nat.Fd.Prod. A. ame ST cant re 10 
Nat. Leather .. 800 25, 24 24 29 
Mt. TR .s.ce 600 1% 1% 1% RIA 
Proc. & Gamb..14,100 70% GN 3Q 70 72% 
Rath Pack. ; 150) =—.20 19 19 20% 
Safeway Strs...14.400 59% 57% IN Te 687% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 500 90 90 90 90 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 270 108 103 108 108 
ere er > nae 24% 
Strauss-R. Strs. 3.700 16% 16 16% 17% 
Swift & Co. new 2,900 29% 29% 29% 29 
Do. Intl ... 8,200 38% 333 Uy Bi OA 
Trunz Pork .. 100 18 18 18 20 
ty. 8. Cold Stor. .... acess ane ope iuae 35 
U. S. Leather. 1,300 gy, 8% gl, 9, 
ee Serres 500 1A% 15% 1% 18 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 300 &8& 8 88 90 
Wesson Oil . 1,200 24 23 24 23 
Do, Pfd. . 300 55 nly aM, nd 
Do. 7% Pfd. 70 111% 110% 110% 1104 
Wilson & Co... 2.900 8% 8% 8% t 
Do. A — . 1,700 9 9 9 Hr, 
Do. Pfd. 46'5 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 














HEADS SOUTHERN CHAIN. 


Arthur S. Bird of Kansas City has 
been made head of Southern Grocery 
Stores, Inc., succeeding Scott W. Allen, 
resigned. Mr. Allen, who has been as- 
sociated with the organization for the 
past 30 years, will have an active part 
in the management of the Rogers 
stores, operated by this Southern or- 
ganization. Other officers of the com- 
pany are Harold QO. Rogers and C. H. 
Moore, vice-presidents; R. J. Hudson 
secretary and treasurer and R. B. Jack- 
son, assistant treasurer. The company 
operates more than 400 food stores and 
180 markets in the Southeast, having 
165 units in Atlanta and one or more 
in nearly every city or town of any 
size in Georgia. There are 80 stores 
in South Carolina and between 30 and 
40 in Alabama. 

—---—_—— 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

Sales totaling $27,929,759 are re- 
ported by First National Stores for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1929, compared 
with $25,213,910 in the corresponding 
period of 1929, or an increase of 10.77 
per cent. Net profits for the quarter, 
however, were $1,179,298 compared with 
$1,188,497 for the second quarter of 
1929. 

National Tea Company reports a 
consolidated net income of $550,742 for 
the first half of 1930 compared with 
$1,382,780 for the same period of 1929. 
Net revenue for the quarter ended 
June 30 was $164,136 compared to 
$386,606 in the preceding three months 
and $573,225 in the same quarter of 
1929. The decrease in net income dur- 
ing the six months period is attributed 
in part by officials of the company to 
the fact that the benefit of thé decline 
in commodity prices was immediately 
passed on to the consumer which has 
brought about a lower dollar volume 
of sales. As this program was begun 
some time ago rapid improvement is 
anticipated. 

July sales of 45 chain organizations 
of all kinds show a decline of 5 per 
cent from sales of these same organ- 
izations in July, 1929. For the first 
seven months of 1930 sales of,.these 
companies aggregated $1,316,024,289 
against $1,282,884,857 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929 or an increase 
of more than 2% per cent. The July 
sales totaled $178,030,516 compared 
with $187,397,218 in July, 1929. 

National Tea Co. reports sales for 
July of $6,582,288, compared with 
$6,999,631 in July, 1929, a decrease of 
5.9 per cent. Sales for the seven months 
ended July, 1930, were $45,696,617, 
against $52,214,874 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

American Stores report for six 
months ended June 30, net income of 
$2,667,189 after depreciation, federal 
taxes and charges, as compared with 
$3,017,652 in the first half of 1929. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 

Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Co, 
Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Austin, 
Minn.; Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, 
Ohio; A. T. Rohe, New York City. 

Treasurer — Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee— 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe, 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chicago; 
E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Packing Co., 
Chicago; and F. Snyder and W. W. 
Woods, ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas B. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Iowa; F. Edson White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; Geo. L. Franklin, Dunlevy-Franklin 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Gobel-Kern, Inc., New York. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar_ G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard oe Co., 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, 
East Side Packing Co., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. E. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Meat Supplies and Drouth 


A great deal is being said about 
drouth conditions and their effect on 
the corn crop. This in turn raises a 
question in the mind of the packer re- 
garding the marketing of meat animals. 

What influence will a reduced corn 
crop have on the number and quality 
of hogs, cattle, and sheep marketed? 
Is there possibility of the market be- 
ing glutted with meat animals because 
of a shortage in feed supplies? 

Recent government estimates place 
the corn crop at anywhere from 500,- 
000,000 to 700,000,000 bus. short of 
earlier estimates, with the possibility 
of further damage. Private estimates 
are somewhat more optimistic. All 
agree that the heaviest drouth damage 
is in sections where insufficient corn is 
grown at any time to take care of local 
needs. 

Corn will take a lot of punishment 
and still yield fairly well. There is a 
good deal of question therefore whether 
the final crop will not show up better 
than current estimates. 

Even if there is a materially reduced 
corn crop, the farmers of the country 
have already harvested large wheat, 
barley and oats crops. These new crops, 
added to the holdover from last year 
and a generally slow demand, have re- 
sulted in some of the lowest prices for 
grains since Civil War days. 

Farm leaders everywhere are advo- 
cating the feeding of wheat to live- 
stock. 
and sheep but somewhat less desirable 


It is an excellent feed for hogs 


for cattle, as they do not like it as 
well as corn. However, it furnishes an 
excellent maintenance ration for cattle 
and a good finishing grain as well, even 
though they do not gain quite so rapid- 
ly on it as on corn. 

Wheat for hogs must be cracked or 
coarse ground, but a bushel of such 
wheat has about 10 per cent more feed- 
ing value than a bushel of shelled corn. 
At present prices of hogs and at fall 
prices as indicated by the futures mar- 
ket, the disposition of wheat via the 
hog route looks considerably more 
profitable than if sold as grain. 

Barley, too, which has a market value 
less than half that of corn is an ex- 
cellent feed for hogs, having about 75 


per cent the value of corn. There is a 
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large barley crop and growers would 
welcome a more profitable outlet than 
now appears likely unless fed to hogs. 

Farmers are getting quicker and bet- 
ter returns from hogs than from any 
It is doubtful, there- 
fore, if drouth conditions and the pos- 


other farm crop. 


sibility of short corn crops will have 
a material influence on the hog crop 
in the face of bounteous supplies of 
other feed grains. 

Plain cattle, which depend on pas- 
tures for their chief food, may be 
forced on the market in larger num- 
bers than would normally come at this 
time. Wherever possible, however, they 
will be held back because of competi- 
tion from “westerns” which they will 
have to meet the next six weeks. 

A number of movements are on foot 
to provide for the maintenance of cat- 
tle that would otherwise have to be 
sacrificed. Local loans are possible for 
purchasing hay and other feeds and 
railway rates for transporting such 
feeds or for moving cattle out of drouth 
sections have been cut in half. 

There appears to be little in the pres- 
ent situation, therefore, to indicate that 
material disruptions will occur on the 
Neither does the out- 
promise 


marketing side. 
let for meats to broaden 
enough soon to warrant any marked 
increase in prices of live animals. 


ee ee 
Beef Should be a Good Buy 


In ordinary times from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the cattle coming to 
Recently the 
proportion has been much higher, and 


market are beef animals. 


at times runs as high as nine-tenths. 

As a result of this generous supply 
of good animals, wholesale beef prices 
have declined until they are now abaut 
one-third under last year. 

For several years past good beef ani- 
mals have been in somewhat small sup- 
ply. This 
seemed high to the consumer in com- 


resulted in prices that 
parison with the prices of other meats. 
But beef is now an economical buy in 
all shops that have kept prices in line. 

Retailers can cooperate with pro- 
ducers and packers and do their share 
toward increasing meat consumption— 
and beef consumption in particular—by 
featuring beef at this time, at prices 
in line with costs. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Holding Beef for Sausage 


The season is near at hand when 
larger quantities of beef are available 
for manufacturing purposes than at 
many times of the year, and the prob- 
lem presented to many sausage manu- 
facturers is how best to keep this beef 
for future use. 

A Western sausagemaker writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We would appreciate it if you will kindly 
advise us the best way to put up beef plates and 
beef trimmings for the winter, so that they will 
not have an off taste when we use them. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way 
of holding beef for sausage manufac- 
ture is freezing. This is done quite 
extensively, especially during seasons 
of large supplies. 

Handling.—The beef should be boned 
out and cut in pieces not over one-half 
to one pound in size. It should be 
handled strictly fresh, going right from 
the cutting table into the freezer. The 
freezer should be at a temperature of 
zero to 10 degs. below. 

A common mistake in freezing beef 
for later use in sausage is to leave the 
beef in the cooler or the cutting room 
for some time before freezing, or to 
freeze it only when there seems noth- 
ing else to do with it. 

It is important to remember that if 
beef goes into the freezer in off condi- 
tion it will come out that way. It 
should not be expected that meat that 
is a little off when it goes into the 
freezer will be improved when it comes 
out. It will not. Freezing merely pre- 
serves the product in the same state in 
which it was frozen. 

When beef is to be frozen for sausage 
it should be handled as follows: 

Freezing —Freeze in thin blocks, say 
18 to 29 in. wide and 25 to 30 in. long, 
but not more than 3 or 4 inches in 
thickness. It is best to freeze in 
shallow: boxes. These should be made 
of good substantial lumber so they can 
be used over and over again. The wood 
in these boxes should be well surfaced 
and oiled so it will not absorb any of 
the meat juices. 

Place the meat in the boxes and pack 
down well. Be sure it goes into the 
freezer strictly fresh. 

When the meat is frozen through, the 
box should be turned over and shaken 
so the frozen cake of meat will drop 
out. These blocks of meat can then be 
piled up in the storage freezer until 
needed. 


Many sausage makers are of the 
opinion that better results are secured 


with frozen meat if it is not thawed 
out before using. Where any quantity 
of frozen meat is used, a meat shaver 
should be available. This can be bought 
at moderate cost from any butchers’ 
supply house. 

Processing.—After shaving either by 
hand or by machine, put the meat 
through the grinder, adding fresh meats 
to insure the binding qualities of the 
finished sausage, then into the silent 
cutter with the salt, sugar, saltpeter 
and spices. It can then be stuffed 
immediately or put on shelves in the 
cooler overnight to cure. If stuffed 
immediately it is well to let the sausage 
hang in the cooler overnight before it 
is smoked. 

The mixture of frozen trimmings and 
fresh meat handled in this way can be 
on a 50-50 basis. If the frozen trim- 
mings are used with hot bull meat, even 
a larger quantity of the frozen meat 
can be used. 

Little or no ice need be added to this 
meat mixture as the shaved, frozen 
meat keeps the mixture cool. This is 
particularly true if the meat is cured 
overnight before it is stuffed. When 
this is done a little ice may be added 
the next day if thought desirable. 

In holding beef for sausage in this 
way the important things to remember 
are that the meat must be handled in a 
strictly fresh condition, it must be 
frozen in thin slabs, and it should not 
be thawed out before using. 

The same method of handling may 
be applied to pork trimmings to be held. 








Buying and Testing 
Sausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Practical hints on buying and 
testing sheep and hog casings 
may be obtained by filling out 
and sending in the following 
coupon: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing Sausage Casings.’’ I am a sub- 
scriber to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 





Enclosed find 2-cent stamp. 

















To Harden Lard 


Soft lard is often troublesome in 
summer time, especially among smaller 
packers who are not equipped with 
chilling machinery. An eastern packer 
experiencing this trouble says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please tell us what percentage of stearine it 
would take to make a reasonably firm lard in 
warm weather. 

We use all the fats from the hog, including the 
leaf fat, gut fat, back fat and ham and shoulder 
fats. We render in an open steam jacketed kettle 
and run the lard into a water jacketed cooler 
with an agitator and cool and agitate it until it 
turns a milky color, then run it into tubs. 

We get a good grade of lard, but it is not as 
white or as hard as packers’ lard. In cold 
weather we have no trouble, but in warm weather 


it gets soft. The trade prefers our lard in cold 
weather but not when it is warm. 

We are not in a position to put in expensive 
equipment. 


Lard stearine may be used to harden 
lard. Anywhere from 3 to 5 or even 8 
per cent of the stearine may be used, 
depending on the softness of the lard. 
If the lard is sold locally beef stearine 
could be used for this purpose, but in 
lard sold interstate this would have to 
be indicated on the package. Otherwise 
there is no objection to the use of the 
beef product. Lard stearine may be 
added without indicating this on the 
package. 

This inquirer says that the color of 
his lard is not so good as some of that 
sold in his section of the country. 
Kettle rendered lard is never quite as 
white as refined prime steam lard. This 
is generally understood and is not ob- 
jectionable. 

This packer’s trouble is probably due 
to his method of chilling the lard. It is 
suggested that he purchase a small lard 
roll which can be chilled with brine. 
Such a roll can be bought at relatively 
small cost and could be used in the 
summer only, if desired. 

Chilling the lard over such a roll will 
avoid the trouble complained of. Cold 
well water, if available, could be used 
in the roll instead of brine. However, 
this water must be 40 degs. or lower 
and too much lard or too thick a coat- 
ing must not be put over the roll at 
one time. 

In other words, the quantity of lard 
put over the roll at one time with well 
water at 40 degs. must be considerably 
less than would be put over if brine at 
a low temperature were used. 

Such a roll could probably be used 
without any increase in labor, as the 
man operating the roll could pump the 
lard into the tubs. 


Are your questions answered 
here? 
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Handling Lambs’ Tongues 


A manufacturer of pickled meat 
specialties asks regarding the handling 
of lambs’ tongues. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

For the past few years I have been putting 
lambs’ tongues in cold storage during the warm 
weather. When I take them out of the freezer 
some turn gray and others hold their color. I 
have been storing them away salted and cured. 
We do not use scalded tongues, but peel them 
after cooking. 

Would you advise storing: them away fresh 
without any preparation so as to have a uniform 
color when cooked? 

Is there anything besides spices and lemons 
that will put the satisfied taste in the tongues? 


The best way to hold lamb tongues 
is to freeze them. As a lamb’s tongue 
is a small soft piece of meat it can not 
be held in pickle very long. Therefore 
it is best to freeze them fresh, take 
them out of the freezer and cure them 
as they are wanted. 

Off color in stored tongues may be 
due to the fact that they were not fully 
covered with pickle. Tongues will pack 
very close in the barrel and often there 
is not pickle enough on them to cure 
properly. 

If this inquirer would scald the 
tongues while fresh and peel them be- 
fore curing, it would help. 

When tongues are fresh, put them 
in plain salt water for 24 hours before 
the regular curing pickle goes on. Then 
see that 100 lbs. of tongues receive 5 
gals. of 75 deg. curing pickle. 

A small amount of cloves and allspice 
used with the cooked tongues will give 
a good flavor. 

a 


Shredding Beef Fat 


Is it possible to fully shred beef fat 
for tallow? A subscriber in a surplus 
beef-producing country wants to shred 
fat for tallow the same as fancy fats 
are shredded for oleo. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are sending you a sample of rendered fancy 
beef fat and wonder if you can suggest to us a 
machine that will shred beef fat for tallow as fine 
as the sample sent. 

As this inquirer no doubt knows, the 
body fats of beef contain considerably 
more fiber than the fancy fats from 
which the finest oleo is made. It is 
practically impossible, therefore, to 
shred the fat fine enough to melt out 
tallow as oleo oil is melted. If such fats 
are melted at low temperatures, no 
matter how finely they are shredded, it 
will not be possible to separate out the 
tallow except by rendering at higher 
temperatures. 

A number of good machines are on 
the market for this purpose. In using 
any of these hashers the fats should 
be well chilled before putting them 
through. Otherwise they will mash 
rather than shred. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
[ gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











CORRECT CENTER DISTANCE. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

A user of power transmission equip- 
ment asked recently for the proper dis- 
tance between belt pulleys. He wanted 
to know the rule governing the distance 
between shaft centers where flat belt 
drive is used. 

There was one important thing that 
the inquirer neglected to state, and that 
was whether or not the load was a fluc- 
tuating one. That is, was the belt 
subject to shock? 

Distance between shaft centers is 
important if the drive fluctuates con- 
siderably. But if there is no load 
fluctuation, pulleys may be placed as 


close together as their dimensions will 
permit. If the drive is subject to 
shock, the distance between centers 
should be made proportional to the 
severeness of the shock and vibration. 

A high grade high friction elastic 
belt should always be used on highly 
fluctuating drives. But if there is no 
load fluctuation, belt elasticity is of no 
value. In fact, elasticity is a liability 
rather than an asset if the load is per- 
fectly steady. Elasticity causes belt 
creep, and belt creep is a very close 
relative of belt slip. 

The tendency today is to make the 
distance between shaft centers shorter 
and shorter, even in fluctuating drives. 
It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that with a high grade high friction 
belt, the distance between centers is of 
less importance than ample are of con- 
tact. 

Modern wrapper pulley drives are 
now handling all kinds of loads at ex- 
tremely short center distances. Most 
of the data which are found in hand 
books on power transmission are based 
on antiquated practice with old-time 
low friction belts. 

It should be emphasized that nearly 
everything mechanical has been im- 
proved. The modern plain bearing, for 








What’s Your 
Steam Cost? 


Here are the results one packer 
is obtaining in his boiler room 
and that are possible, or can be 
approached, in other meat plants 
similarly equipped. 

Water evaporated per square foot 
of boiler heating surface, 7.98 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
coal, 8.016 Ibs. 


Water evaporated per pound of 
combustible, 10.378 Ibs. 

A boil a of 256.88 per cent 
of rated capacit 

A boiler = of 75.39 per 
cent. 

These results were obtained in 
one of three tests made recently 
using coal that analyzed 12,335 
B.t.u. 
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example, is much superior to old plain 
bearings. Of course there are plain 
bearings in-use today that are no bet- 
ter than the plain bearings that were 
used 30 years ago. Likewise there are 
belts in use today that are no better 
than belts that were used 30 years 
ago. But the modern flat belt has more 
than kept pace with other mechanical 
improvements. 
ee 


HUMAN ELEMENT AND ACCIDENT 


Facts must be looked squarely in the 
face if any success in the reduction of 
accidents is to be expected, in the 
opinion of Edward N. Fox, secretary 
of the Refrigeration Section of the 
National Safety Council in the July 
news letter of the section. 

Once upon a time machinery justly 
shouldered this responsibility, but now 
modern machines are usually protected 
to such an extent that to become 
injured the men who operate them must 
become careless even to the point of 
recklessness. Machinery no _ longer 
exacts that terrific toll of distress and 
we must look in the direction of the 
true source if relief is to be had. 

Every new employe is raw material 
for an accident. While he is learning 
a new job and getting used to strange 
surroundings he is more likely to make 
a mis-step. 

Perhaps the new man has come from 
a plant where accidents were merely 
considered hard luck, and taking un- 
necessary chances was part of the job. 
There are still plenty of shops like that, 
but they are becoming fewer. But even 
if they took accident prevention seri- 
ously at his previous job, he still has a 
lot to learn. 

It is ofen said that accident preven- 
tion is the foreman’s job. Of course, 
the conscientious foreman is always on 
the lookout for accidents before they 
occur, but he usually has a dozen jobs 
on his hands at once and only one pair 
of eyes. He gives the new man a few 
pointers on the safe way of doing his 
work before he starts on the job, but 
much of his training will come from 
the men who work with him. 

Preaching about safety counts for 
less than setting a good example. If 
the new man sees that other men work 
unsafely when the foreman’s back is 
turned he will do the same. 

i 


HELLO, B. A., HOW’S BEEF? 


A general reduction of $6 has been 
made by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company on all telephone 
calls between North and South Amer- 
ica. With this new schedule of rates, 
the cost of a conversation between New 
York and Buenos Aires is now $30 for 
the first three minutes and $10 for each 
additional minute, instead of the former 
rates of $36 and $12 respectively. The 
zone charges, for calls between more 
distant points on the two continents, 
will remain the same as made at the 
inauguration of the service on April 3. 

Bell System telephones are now con- 
nected with practically all telephones in 
Argentina and with those in nine cities 
of Chile and in the city of Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 
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shows the trends of stocks of pork meats 
and lard during the first seven months of 
1930, compared with those of the same 
period of 1929 and 1928, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics for the country as a whole, 

Stocks of frozen and pickled meats 
showed some decline during the month. 
Dry salt meats made a gain. Lard 
stocks showed little change from the 
previous month. All stocks with the 
exception of pickled meats are well 
below those of a year ago. Pickled 
meats, while slightly lower, approach 
fairly closely the stocks on August 1 
one and two years ago. They are 
somewhat below the five-year average 
on that date. 


Frozen Pork.—Nearly 5,000,000 Ibs. 
less fresh pork went into the freezer 
during July thar in the same month a 
year ago, and stocks of this product on 
August 1 were over 70,000,000 lbs. less 
than on August 1 last year. These 
stocks are also well under the five-year 
average on that date. In addition to 
the small quantities sent to the freezer, 
stocks of hams and bellies were with- 
drawn for curing purposes, which fur- 
ther reduced the supplies on hand. 

S. P. Meats.—Pickled meats have 
been in good demand. Stocks of fully- 
cured product have been drawn on 
freely, and replacements nearly equal 
to those of a year ago have been made. 
Hog runs have been well under those 
of a year ago, with consumer demand 
«ood at lower price levels, so that 
stocks of these meats declined seasonal 
during the month. 


D. S. Meats.—Dry salt meats showed 
a gain of approximately 6,000,000 Ibs. 
curing the month, but are still well 
under those of a year ago and the five- 
year average on August 1. About 
5,000,000 lbs. less meat went into dry 
salt cure during the month than in the 
same time a year ago. This would indi- 
cate some slowing up in the movement 
of the product during the month, in 
spite of the smaller hog runs, which at 
this season of the year contain a large 
percentage of heavy weights. 

Lard.—Although lard stocks are well 
under those of a year ago and the five- 
year average on August 1, they are 
only slightly below those of a month 
ago. Lard prices have remained very 
low until recent activity in the corn 
market led to the feeling that hog feeds 
would be limited and that lard stocks 
would be materially reduced as a result 


gether with strength in surrounding 
markets, led to considerable activity in 
lard and an increase in price. While 
demand and higher price may not be 
warranted on these bases, the tactical 
situation of lard would seem to be suffi- 
cient to hoid it on a higher price level. 


——> 
MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
cold storage warehouses and meat pack- 
ing plants in the United States on Au- 
gust 1, 1930, with comparisons, as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, were as follows: 
Aug. 1, ’30. 

Lbs. 

. $6,020,000 


July 1, °30. 5-Yr. Av. 
Lbs. Aug.1, Lbs. 
23,802,000 





seef, frozen 















im cure ..... 9,648,000 8,919,090 
PE, Sesasau 9,054,000 9,242,000 
Pork, frozen... .157,842,000 190,951,000 
D. S. in cure. 60,2 4.000 3,529,000 
D. S. cured... 
S. P. in cure.2 "385, 
S. P. cured. .151,347,000 
Lamb and Mutton, 
eae 4,470,000 
Misel, Meats... 89,731,000 7 
2 Sea 118, 923° 000 120, 177, 316, 000 
Product placed in = cure during: 
July, 1930. July, 1929. 
D. S. pork placed in cure.. 75,697,000 8 ” 
S. P. pork placed in cure.18 
Ps SL oS aw eneckauncas 44,975,000 56,088,000 
fe 
PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of butter, 


cheese and eggs on August 1, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, are as follows: 


Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 


£ July 1, 
1929. 


1930. 


1930. 





Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery......... 145,297 - §22 
Cheese, American........ 88,664 
Ce: CO i cectseee 6,330 
Cheese, brick & Munster. 1,451 . 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 1,452 1038 
Cheese, all other......... 10,938 11,716 
Eggs, cases 54s ee eae 11,202 10,748 
ME sa wcanseess 116,358 115,134 

- ~~ 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on August 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ies: 










Aug. 1, Aug. 1 July 1, 
19380. 1929. 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Broilers jushees 8,256,000 7.286.000 8,089,000 
BEVETO .ncciscveses SARC 5.000 3.5 
ree 6,770,000 1,000 
a See 7,117,000 5,728,000 
DD. oxeses 5,883,000 6. 420,000 


Miscellaneous .... :16,373,000 13,656,000 16. 449.000 











The figures for storage stocks of pork 
and lard from 1926 to Aug. 1, 1930, 
on which the chart on this page is 
based, are as follows 

1926. 
Frozen 8S. P. 
pork. pork. 

Lbs. (000 omitted). 

57,960 294,642 

: 319,726 


D. S. 
pork, 


119,617 
138,005 
144,071 


267,787 67,009 
1927. 
Frozen’ 8. P. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan, 97,650 
DL wawsceete 9,866 
Mar. o++e177,876 392,642 
Apr. 193,343 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 214,428 
Sept. 
Oct. 126,887 
Nov. .. 76,788 
Dec. 65,640 





17, 145 45,502 
Frozen S. P. 
pork. pork. 

Lbs. (000 omitted). 

370.442 


D. S. 


pork. Lard. 


119,497 
159,769 


83,780 
121.354 
164,755 
164,506 


101,183 


D. 8. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
375,217 


424,921 
179,776 


473,916 

453,612 178,595 
452,868 185,580 
171,450 
163,805 
172,294 


143,011 
167,561 


382, 750 
342,038 
304,400 111,092 
316,280 
1930. 
Frozen S. P. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
368,126 
392.915 
443,882 
430,926 
411,705 
392,403 
ROK. 806 
379.732 


09,845 


114, 477 118.923 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Firm—Demand = Fair—Ship- 
ments Maintained—Live Stock Move- 
ment Uncertain—Some Apprehension 
of Forced Marketing. 

The position of the feed crops is the 
dominant one in the provision market 
situation. The sensational reports re- 
garding damage to crops and the pos- 
sible reaction on the movement of live- 
stock continues to be a very great in- 
fluence in the livestock and product po- 
sition. 

In view of the widespread extent of 
the drouth, it is apprehended that cer- 
tain sections may be forced to sell live- 
stock, but on the other hand, the ef- 
forts of the National and state gov- 
ernments to help the situation through 
various agencies, including the rail- 
roads, may result in minimizing the pos- 
sible forced marketing. Where stock 
is handled entirely on ranges the situa- 
tion may be more serious than in the 
farming sections of the country. 

Secretary Hyde’s statement shows 
that there are 198 counties in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio and In- 
diana in which the drouth has caused 
a serious shortage of feed for livestock. 
If the seriousness of the situation is 
limited to the areas mentioned, the con- 
ditions will be by no means as serious 
as feared. The rains in the past two 
days have relieved conditions in many 
sections and have helped in others. 


Corn Damage Considerable. 

Analysis of the Government’s weekly 
weather report, while showing serious 
loss in corn, does not portray, except- 
ing in limited areas, any excess short- 
age in supplies. The condition of pas- 
tures is very low, however, and also 
of ranges. The comparative figures of 
the estimated yields of feedstuffs are, 
as follows, (000,000) omitted: 





5-year Av., July 1, Aug. 1, 

1924-28. 1929. 1930. 1930. 

ENE, (acs vcd eeeg nea 2,614 2,802 2,212 
QBAR cc cccecrccsecs 7) 1,234 1,324 1,316 
ROE Re er oe 2 304 3382 306 
Grain Sorghums .... 128 101 93(Est.)93 
|. RR: See 4,441 4.253 4,551 3.917 
Hay, Tame, (Tons).. 93.6 101.8 85.4 83.5 


Hay, Wild, (Tons).... 135 12.9 13.6 119 
All tay, (TOs)... 20% 107.1 114.7 99.0 95.4 

In regard to food supplies there is 
no evidence of scarcity, excepting pos- 
sible in vegetables in localities of ex- 
cessive drouth. The figures of the food 
supplies in the country on the basis of 
foodgrains, vegetables and fruits show 
totals but slightly below the average. 

In addition to the supply of food 
grains the carryover of wheat is about 
150,000,000 bu. over the average, mak- 
ing a total supply of food grains of a 
crop of 917,000,000 bu., excess carry- 
over 150,000,000 bu., total 1,067,000,000 
bu. 

In view of the relative country price 
of wheat and corn, it is probable that 
there will be a distinct increase in the 
amount of wheat used for feeding. Some 
of these estimates are as high as 75,- 
000,000 bu. In this connection, the 
statement comes from Washington that 
experiment stations have demonstrated 
that wheat, if properly fed, is as good 
as corn, or better, for cattle and hogs 
and is nearly as good as corn for sheep. 
It is pointed out, however, that care 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


must be exercised in using wheat so as 
to feed it in proper form and in proper 
proportion. 

If it is possible to use 75,000,000 bu. 
of wheat, of which there is an ample 
supply, in addition to the normal wheat 
feeding, it will be a very material fac- 
tor in taking care of the wheat surplus 
and supplementing the grain supply. 

ORK—Demand was fair in the East, 
and the market held steady. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $30.50; 
family, $33.50; fat backs, $21.50@25.00. 

LARD—The market averaged firmer, 
due to a fair domestic trade, strength 
in hogs and the upturn in futures. At 
New York, cash demand was moderate. 
Prime western was quoted at 11.45@ 
11.55¢; middle western, 11.80@11.40c; 
City, 11c; refined continent, 117%c; 
South America, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 
134%c; compound, car lots, 1044c; small- 
er lots, 10%4c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at September price; 
loose lard, 40c under September; leaf 
lard, 65c under September. 








See page 37 for later markets. 


BEEF — The market at New York 
was steady with a fair demand. Mess 
was quoted at $22.00; packet, $19.00@ 
22.00; family, $23.00@25.00; extra In- 
dia mess, $40.00@42.00; No. 1 canned 








corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. 
South America, $16.75; pickled tongues, 
$70.00@75.00 per barrel. 
——e-___- 
GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 


Conditions on the German casings 
market during the month of June may 
be described as having been depressed 
and very uncertain says the American 
Trade Commissioner at Hamburg. Very 
little interest was shown for beef cas- 
ings, and although the demand for hog 
casings was very dull it brightened up 
slightly towards the end of the month. 
The hot weather has adversely affected 
trade in fat ends, the consumption of 
which was exceptionally poor. 

The inquiry for beef middles was 
poor, only very small hand-to-mouth 
business to cover daily requirements 
having passed. There were adequate 
stocks of both North and South Ameri- 
can middles in Germany which it is 
thought are hardly likely to be cleared 
until the fall business sets in. 

The demand for hog middles is said 
to have improved somewhat and there 
are no stocks of any importance on hand. 
It is reported that both Denmark and 
Sweden are sold out for several weeks 
in advance in hog middles and prices 
are accordingly commencing to climb. 

The inquiry for sheep casings has 
improved and prices are higher. 








Light Hogs Cut-Out 


Shortage in hog receipts at the 11 
principal markets, compared with those 
of a week and a year ago, resulted in 
sharply higher prices toward the end 
of the week. This increase in price, 
however, showed little reflection in 
green meats, resulting in a somewhat 
less satisfactory cut-out value for hogs 
for the week. 

However, should runs continue to be 
small, it is probable that product prices 
will be forced to higher levels and even 
though current cut-out values are not 
quite so good as those of a week ago 
and product will be sent to cure at well 
over current prices for both fresh and 
cured .meats, the outlook is good in 
view of the low stocks of all meats. 

Nevertheless the fact should not be 
lost sight of, that the general buying 
power of the public is not strong and 











Better Than Heavies 


that the movement upward in the gen- 
eral industrial situation has not yet be- 
gun in spite of some strong basic con- 
ditions. When that movement does 
start there will be many demands for 
the consumer’s dollar and meat can ex- 
pect to get only a nominal share. 

During the week the heavier hogs 
showed a less satisfactory cut-out value 
than the lighter averages, the latter be- 
ing in considerably smaller supply and 
the price of green cuts from these av- 
erages is relatively higher. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of average yields for packer 
dress, and average costs and credits. 
With the decline in numbers of hogs 
slaughtered costs will mount in most 
plants, therefore local costs and credits 
should be substituted by each packer in 
figuring just what yield and cost are. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
NT in shew meena deenneute $ 2.32 $ 2.32 $ 2.32 $ 2.32 
SS See . -70 66 .62 4 
Boston butts 66 66 66 66 
Pork loins 2.43 2.17 1.50 1.27 
NG aia ves hain kh ski So eite.5 49 ca hed aes cee 2.06 1.94 1.02 40 
ak cek enw an wa waded soe seve 71 1.35 
Fat Backs (D. 8.) Fra AT 55 
Plates and jowls ........ 15 17 17 21 
lt, LOS Seesa re waned = 20 21 -22 -22 
| Ok eon ere errr 1.31 1,42 1.26 1.21 
LO ee eee 11 10 10 10 
a alas a 4-6 2-o ire Cade hed Jade ebee se 13 13 138 13 
Rough feet .. 03 .08 .08 08 
( R-ASS Oserree e ore -02 O01 -O1 -O1 
Neck bones .04 .08 .038 .038 
TRE CURTIN WRIEE: 6 cccasccecsdeseveuses $10.16 $9.95 $9.25 $9.03 

EE CE OER 6 6 coe de bos seco windeisies 65.50% 66.75% 68.50% 70.00% 

Crediting edible and inedible killing offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from 

these the live cost plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 

LOGS POP CWE. 2. .ccccccccccccccccccvcces $ .16 $ .29 & .R4 $ .76 
TEE RE os rats ances tteasensevewe $ .27 $ 58 $ 1.99 $ 2.18 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended August 9, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 
——Week ended——_ ‘30 to 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
10. 2 9, 


1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 
Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. M lbs. 


EE cnsasvasssss 1,325 1,674 2,082 83,248 
To Belgium ........ ee ohae 13 «11,356 
United Kingdom - 1,223 1,385 1,933 67,558 
Other Europe ...... ssee ese 6 547 

Mn? Sebepsesenneee 6 73 1 2,933 
Other countries .... 96 216 129 10,854 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

OED Fi cccscessceve 1,762 3,101 1,142 71,783 
To Germany ....... 43 1,108 83 3,743 
United Kingdom ... 1,514 1,574 843 38,895 
Other Europe ...... 152 254 145 16,727 
DER nhesksenbec'e'nce 1 30 3 7,820 
Other countries .... 52 135 68 4,598 

LARD. 

NE. panceccsnccs 7,828 14,974 7,485 43,427 
To Germany ....... 2,048 6,450 992 80,895 
Netherlands ........ 298 1,081 456 26,797 
United Kingdom ... 3,149 3,871 3,640 154,736 
Other Europe ...... 518 634 449 49,048 
DE Gindibbneane see 1,514 1,379 758 47,220 
Other countries .... 301 1,559 1,190 74,731 

PICKLED PORK. 

TNO ncvcoscseces 172 197 54 18,571 
To United Kingdom. 7 75 1,940 
Other Europe ...... 32 23 2 1,041 
COMAER .nccccccccee 80 71 2 4,841 
Other countries .... 53 28 45 10,749 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Aug. 9, 1930. 





shoulders, Bacon, Lard, a 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs, Ibs. 

eee 1,325 1,762 7,828 172 
Boston ...... — 81 52 252 25 
Detroit ..... . 1,001 458 1,438 7 
Port Huron 197 10 808 79 
Be EE crwsresess ‘ 1 5 
New Orleans ....... 16 17 981 24 
ee er csonepeme 30 1,224 3,515 32 


Philadelphia ....... cae en 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 









Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Exported to: 
United Kingdom (Total)............ 1,223 1,514 
Liverpool .... - TO 1,195 
London .... 112 
Manchester . pee 
Glasgow .... eC 183 
Other United Kingdom.............. 47 24 


Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs 
i Mn) ccisakbessanebeeseduceseks ae 
Hamburg 
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PORK AND LARD PRICES. 
Average wholesale prices of fresh and 
cured pork products, lard and com- 
pound at Chicago and New York for 
July, 1930, with comparisons, are fig- 
ured by the Chicago office of the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 


— Chicago. — — New York. — 

July, July, July, July, 

Loins. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
8-10 Ibs. av. .$22.71 $26.50 $23.17 $27.08 
10-12 lbs. av.. 21.53 24.86 22.1 25.99 


12-15 Ibs. av.. 17.52 22.09 + +=-:19.58 = -28.32 
16-22 lbs. av.. 13.21 18.47 15.58 20.01 
Shoulders, N. Y. Style, Skinned, No. 1. 

8-12 lbs. av.. 14.82 17.28 16.40 18.20 


CURED PORK CUTS, LARD AND LARD 
SUBSTITUTES. 





8-10 Ibs. av.. 26.40 29.73 30.10 
10-12 Ibs. av.. 26.00 29.03 29.25 
12-14 Ibs. av.. 25.45 28.33 28.60 
14-16 lbs. av.. 25.45 28.23 28.15 


Hams, Smoked, Regular No. 2 
8-10 lbs. av.. 23.70 27.54 24.10 27.60 
10-12 Ibs. av.. 23.70 27.04 , 23.15 27.25 
lbs. av.. 22.90 26.46 22.55 26.60 
14-16 lbs. av.. 22.90 26.14 21.50 26.10 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 1. 
16-18 lbs. av.. 27.75 29.52 26.95 29.85 


18-20 Ibs. av.. 27.15 29.28 26.00 29.60 
Hams, Smoked, Skinned, No. 2. 

16-18 lbs. av.. 25.95 27.89 24.00 26.15 
18-20 lbs. av.. 25.90 27.39 23.00 25.90 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (Dry Cure). 

6- 8 Ibs. av.. 30.65 31.96 30.85 32.00 


8-10 Ibs. av.. 29.55 31.08 29.45 30.80 
Bacon, Smoked, No. 1 (S. P. Cure). 


8-10 Ibs. av.. 23.40 25.79 23.95 24.00 
10-12 lbs. av.. 22.00 24.57 23.95 23.05 
Picnics, Smoked, No. 1. 

4- 8 Ibs. av.. 16.70 19.59 17.00 18.40 
Fat Backs, D. 8. Cured, No. 1. 

12-14 lbs. av.. 11.00 13.00 13.00 14.50 

Lard, ref. hard- 

w tubs .. 10.50 13.22 11.62 13.50 
Lard, 1 lb. 

eartons ..... 11.25 12.22 11.62 12.0) 
Lard, substitute, 

hardwood 

SE Resxace 12.00 pees 14.00 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was improv- 
ing slightly during the week ended 
August 8, 1930, according to cable ad- 
vices to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 1,031 metric tons. Arrivals of 
hogs at 20 of Germany’s most impor- 
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tant markets were 88,000, at a top 
Berlin price of 15.14c a lb., compared 
with 82,000, at 18.60c a lb., for the same 
week of last year. 


The Rotterdam market was strong 
with good business passing. Prices 
were higher for clear bellies. Demand 
was medium for extra neutral lard. 
Demand was good for extra oleo oil 
and picnics, while the market was rath- 
er quiet for extra premier jus and 
prime premier jus. 

The market at Liverpool was steady. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week, compared with 20,000 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week was 113,000, com- 
pared with 83,000 for the same week 
last year. 

Exports of Danish bacon amounted 
to 5,226 metric tons, compared with 
4,676 metric tons for the same week of 


last year. 
——-te—- 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Aug. 13, 1930.—There has 
been practically no change in the price 
of tankage or blood, as far as local 
markets are concerned, and there have 
been very few sales reported during the 
past week. 

South American ground dried blood 
has been sold on the Pacific Coast at 
$3.35 to $3.45 per unit c.if. Present 
asking price is $3.40. Atlantic Coast 
buyers show little interest. 

Fishing in Chesapeake Bay is giving 
rather poor results and the fishing fac- 
tories are now quoting $3.85 and 10c 
for unground dried Menhaden fish 
scrap, f.o.b. fish factories, Virginia. 
This is an advance of 10c per unit, but 
fertilizer buyers are not active. 

Foreign whale guano is being offered 
at $3.75 and 10c for August shipment 
from abroad, while a slightly higher 
price is being asked for material ex 
store Atlantic ports. 

Cracklings have brought a little 
higher price with a better demand. 








SCRAP 
PRESS 


Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


























Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil 
Stearine, Beef Cracklings, Ground Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. 


Boston, Mass. 




















Filter Cloth 


T. SHRIVER & 





FILTER PRESSES 


Diaphragm Pumps 


Your inquiries are solicited 


852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 


COMPANY 




















THE STEDMAN deine 


Crushers, Hammer Type Grinders 
and Pulverizers—Disintegrators 


ALSO COMPLETE UNITS 


STEDMAN’S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


FOUNDED 1834 


AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A fair volume of trade 
and a lower trend featured tallow in 
the East the past week, the market 
feeling the influence of unsettled out- 
side conditions and refusal of consum- 
ers to come up in sellers’ ideas. A fair 
volume of trade passed at New York 
at 5%c for extra. This was followed 
by reports of a moderate business at 


55¢c, f.o.b. It was apparent that offer- 
ings dried up around the 5c level, 
with sellers holding for 5%c. Some 
were asking as high as 6c. The tone 
in the West was relatively steady. This 
was helpful, but buyers continue in a 
comfortable position, and withdraw 
when the market displays any particu- 
lar strength. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 5%4c; extra, 5426@5%c; edi- 
ble, 64%c nominal. 

At Chicago, the market appeared to 
be closely sold up on tallow. Offerings 
were limited and at steady prices, par- 
ticularly for nearby shipment. A fair 
movement the latter part of the pre- 
vious week on prime packer tallow was 
reported and helped somewhat. 

At Chicago, edible was quoted at 
614c; fancy, 6%@6%c; prime packer, 
6c; No. 1, 533@5%c; No. 2, 44% @4%c. 

At the London auction this week, 
1,250 casks were offered and 751 sold 
at prices unchanged to 1s 6d higher 
than the previous sale. Mutton was 
quoted at 29s to 31s; beef, 28s to 35s; 
good mixed, 25s 6d@28s. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was quiet but steady. 
Fine was quoted at 30s 9d, while good 
mixed was quoted nominally at 30s. 

STEARINE—Demand was a little 
better this week, but the market was 
firmer in the East. Sales of oleo were 
reported at 84c New York, and the 
market was quoted at that figure. At 
Chicago, demand was rather quiet, but 
the market was steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 8c. 

OLEO OIL—A slightly firmer feel- 
ing was in evidence in the market at 
New York and demand was a little bet- 
ter. Extra was quoted at 10% @10%c; 
medium, 95,@10c; lower grades, 9%c. 
At Chicago the market was rather 
quiet but steady. Extra was quoted 
at 10c. 








See page 87 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was small and 
routine, but the undertone was ‘steady. 
erp at New York was quoted at 

2% @13¢c; extra winter, 10%c; extra, 
104 lec; extra No. 1, 10c; No. 1, 9%c; 
No. 2, at 946c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Trade was rather 
quiet, but the market was steady. Pure 
at New York was quoted at 12c; extra, 
10c; No. 1, 9%c; cold test, 16%c. 

GREASES—A fair volume of busi- 
ness was reported in greases in the 
East, but the undertone was easier in- 
fluenced by developments in competi- 
tive quarters. Sellers, after holding 
firmly, came down slightly in their 
ideas, and buyers, while showing mod- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


erate interest, were inclined to back 
away as soon as prices eased. On the 
whole, there was no particular pressure 
of supplies, but demand was not gen- 
eral and conditions are such that prices 
aw follow the developments in tal- 
ow. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 5@5%ec according to quality; 
A white, 542@5%c; B white, 53%c; 
choice white, 6@6%c. 

At Chicago the market in greases ap- 
pears well sold up, with offerings lim- 
ited. A good inquiry was in evidence 
for choice white. Some reported a 
good demand for medium and low 
grades. At Chicago, brown was quoted 
at 45 @4%c; yellow, 5@5%c; A white, 
5% @5%c; B white, 54% @5%ec; choice 
white, 5% @5%c. 


oe 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, August 11, 1930. 


Blood. 
Sales have been made at $3.25 Chi- 


cago. South American has sold at 
$3.25 c. i. f. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground .............6.. $ @3.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Offerings are not large, and the mar- 
ket is stronger. Good tankage can be 
sold at $3.25 & 10c, Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 114% to 12% ammonia. * 00@3.25 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 3. 3.00@3.25 & 10 
Liquid stick 3.00 
Steam bone meal, special eres 
TOP WOR Sediissecovesccccccuces 38.00@40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Little interest is being shown in fer- 
tilizer materials. Inquiries are scarce. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% om -$ 2.70@ 2.90 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 69% a 26 10 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ‘i 16.00 
Hoof meal 


Cracklings. 
There is some activity and the mar- 





are accurate and dependable. 


ket is stronger. Buyers are offering 


80c. 
Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WE EE ov od.cawecdcadessvesdues 85 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality so d0ggss0 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 40.00@45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


_The bone meal market is showing 
little activity. Quotations are nominal. 


Raw bone meal for feeding........ $ @31.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............... 27.00@28.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 25.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Market continues featureless. Few 
offerings are being made. Buyers show 
little interest. 


Per Ton 
Es boned scecieccvcivedebesd $35.00@38.00 
GN sd cdwkscns ness s-cesncuwed 42.00@45.00 
TD WINE: cccicvccctccccccnsos 30.00 nog 
rrr 29. 
Cattle cows skulls and knuckles. Boy si 00 
IN orc cnn ep dnaeeucetden 2.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.. 3% @ = 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
ME. GRIM. DORMER. ccc ccsccccscccces k 
GN ND eects nccnivesccesivios 25.00@ 30.00 
OU TD hc civisccccesccacccoces 17.00@ 18.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
There is practically no interest. The 


market is easier, but no sales are re- 
ported. 





Coll and MONG GreO occ sccccccccsccsece 1%¥@ 1%c 
grey, ee 2 2%c 

Processed, grey, winter, ioe Wi ciedees 4c 

Cattle switches, Gade iscewessesaess 14%@ 2%c 


® According to count. 
-— —fe-- 
CHINESE CASINGS IMPORTS. 
Imports of Chinese casings during 
the first six months of 1930 were valued 
at $619,000, according to cabled ad- 
vices from Shanghai to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
———Ye-— - 
Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 


CONTROL Y 


Powers Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 





every process in the packing industry. Write 

us about any temperature problem troubling you 
and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. 


37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave.. Chicago. 





Also 35 other cities. 








ly 
COVINGTON, 











THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Production, Movement and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that the factory production of 
fats and oils (exclusive of refined oils 
and derivatives) during the _ three- 
month period ended June 30, 1930, was 
as follows, according to a preliminary 
report of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce: 

Vegetable oils, 415,118,884 pounds; 
fish oils, 8,418,245 pounds; animal fats, 
540,625,525 pounds; and greases, 92- 
621,101 pounds; a total of 1,056,783,755 
pounds. Of the several kinds of fats 
and oils covered by this inquiry, the 
greatest production, 412,102,760 pounds 
appears for lard. Next in order is cot- 
tonseed oil with 153,012,620 pounds; 
linseed oil with 130,863,405 pounds; 
tallow with 126,770,103 pounds; cocoanut 
oil with 78,592,145 pounds, and corn oil 
with 27,688,508 pounds. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed, 
212,731,656 pounds; cocoanut, 78,592,145 
pounds; peanut, 2,324,267 pounds; corn, 
21,253,897 pounds; soya-bean, 1,655,179 
pounds; and palm-kernel, 4,064,845 
pounds. The quantity of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these re- 
fined oils is included in the figures of 
crude consumed. 

The data for the factory production, 
factory consumption, imports, exports 
and factory and warehouse stocks of 
fats and oils and for the raw materials 
used in the production of vegetable oils 
for the three-month period appear in 
the following statements: 

(In some cases, where products were made by 


a continuous process, the intermediate products 
were not reported.) 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1930. 





Lbs. 
Animal oils and fats, edible........... 50,892 
a Perr eee 63, 8: 59,980 
SE EE in eae bn Onan 4.06 4690002 5nd coe ees 246.39 
ESE rere 
OF Pree rt 
SN, o.n.bn 0 555 05.0906 00.5. 00106.9944 008548 
St ER. os apensnensake eens x eh deae 
Grease and oils, n.e.s. (value)......... ° 
i eS. ene be sa sde epee 6h aes 29,967,706 
EME. cos sc onsenk cians vencceeeeecec 530, 10 






Cocoanut oil 
Sulphur oil or olive foots 
Other olive oil, inedible................ 


OS ae eer 59,727,542 
Palm-kernel Of] .......2.csceccccsvcces 2,856,550 
OES a eer ree are 4,785,836 
Vegetable tallow ........--2seesseeeee 6,283,786 
VWemOtaINe WEAK ...c.csccccccsscccccces 579,866 
COEMAMDR WOK 2. .ccccccccesccvcsccese 2,232,782 
a Pee eee 437,677 
a OE rrr reer 2,396,775 
io OP rrr rrr ee 412,441 
OT Sree ee 1,044,117 
DE S00: <.5 mp es eedesecenscbepecssa% 4, 740, O78 
Other expressed oils 

SE, IED. onc ccevcpccxsccses spare 

Glycerin, refined ..........scccceeecees 


IMPORTS OF OIL SEEDS, QUARTER ENDED 
JUNE 30, 19380. 


Tons. 
oo | errr TT Trier en rer tr 110 


| Th 











e Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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Caster WORMS ..ccccscscccccscscccvesees 16,034 
SD woud cb cna hax abun oe bs een seenue a 53,843 
DONE, uns cwcs ove usb o's teh Ge oes 00% 121,876 
a ROO Pir ery errr rire ree 489 
Perilla and sesame seed............+.- 4,327 
CUR GEE GIO. no ccc cewccsccccesevce 3,622 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC FATS AND OILS, 


QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1930. 
Lbs. 
Se ey eee ye 11,482,598 
DEE a cna chk s aeenseae eons esiadned 1, 620, 471 
EE. 5 veo 5 Gano bdS04 ssn end boo 3804045 
EME sc da nesesseasesees 






Lard, neutral... 
Lard compounds, containing animal 
Oleo and lard stearine............ 





DE 1 sdk ace e oa Cbs se ARS Nc abcess 
Other animal oils, inedible............ 
Se See huis ors sce aes os o.5 
GROOMS BOORTEM 2.0 cn sees ccsccccvccecss 
fa | ee ee eee 
rer err ee 
Other animal greases and fats......... 
Cottonseed oil, crude. .............cee00 
ee ee ere rrr 
CME 6 sc66'sckkushes sss Seed borane eas 
Vegetable oil lard compounds.......... 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats.... 5 
Cocoanut oil ‘ 7,013,912 
Linseed oil ...... 508,084 





Soya-bean oil .. 
Vegetable soap stock 
Other expressed oi!s and fats, inedible. 
Glycerin 


749, 030 
98,089 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN FATS AND OILS, 
QUARTER ENDED JUNE 30, 1930, 


Animal fats and oils, edible........... 
OE” EE ee Pee ere re eT ee 
Other animal oils and fats, inedible.... 
SC A rrr ts 
BME MEER Daves ab bcceud i sipu herve weedss'es 





Pr errr rere eae 

Palm and palm-kernel oil.............. 

I «nnn OS eW'o0.5 089804 s:00.6 49.00% E 
CO Sr ere errr 392,760 
Other expressed oils and fats.......... 150,030 
DE Gs os ch ve uk ss en sass 177,458 


RAW MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF VEGETABLE OILS. 


Tons of 2,000 Lbs.— 
Consumed 

Mar. 31 to On hand 
June 30. June 30 
von euasbeanscace 454,544 

Peanuts, hulled eis bella tie 75 
Peanuts, in the hull. era 
SO op bas 6p epee woos vsinc Oe 
Cocoanuts and skins....... 
CE. Soc he ives e408 8 
SEE “ts uavescedseesceen 
Castor beans 
Mustard seed 
Soya-beans 
Olives 








VEGETABLE OILS. 


Factory Factory 
production and 
for quar- warehouse 


ter ended stocks, 
June 30, June 30, 


1930. 1930. 

Lbs. Lbs. 
Cottonseed, crude..........153,012,620 22 +750, 308 
Cottonseed, refined . 212, ry 656 $6, 2e 
Peanut, virgin and crude. 0 









Peanut, refined ........... 3,045,463 
Cocoanut, or copra, crude. 7 160,193,421 
Cocoanut, or copra, refined 65,232 18,452,184 
eee 27,6 10,363,766 
Corn, refined ............ 21,253.897 9,906,383 
Soya-bean, crude ......... 2,904,958 12,399,723 
Soya-bean, refined 1,655,179 3,007,892 
Olive, edible ey yy 6,016,230 
Olive, inedible 1,660,933 
Sulphur oil or olive foots. 21,158,691 





Palm-kernel, crude ...... 

Palm-kernel, refined ...... 

SED: 6 6 04500 64.0006 0000 

OO Sarre re 130,863,405 

Chinese wood or tung...... ......... 34,149,504 
Chinese vegetable tallow. .......... 5,811,140 
REE’ hikes wie ety 0's 650504 56,718 





4 
All other 14,668, "819 





ANIMAL FATS. 


Tard, meme ....scvecccss 7,942,926 
8 


6, 084,630 
Lard, other edible......... { 








Tallow, edible 
Tallow, inedible ‘ 
ie ee eee 


White 
Yellow 
Brown 
Bone 

MED: Accpascad'scsecsi's 

Garbage or house.......... 2 
ME. Shs tawerGesosee-ben sue 
OO er rere: 
Bel ME .ckesaatereaciacn 


10,963,528 
9 657,110 
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OTHER PRODUCTS. 


Lard compounds and other 





lard substitutes . 283,298,650 24,011,497 
Hydrogenated oils - 142,054,897 20,310,220 
Stearin, vegetable 4,652,120 2,689,544 
Stearin, animal, edible.... 14,423,812 6,656,946 
Stearin, animal, inedible.. 3,009,920 4,604,691 
ew A. SEP a esa 31,567,768 19,888,162 
7 JARS a ree 6,031,540 5,047,157 
MU MEL soccau'do0:66:m 000% 2,493,443 2,494,634 
ED a ea bs ns 6 a oa 36,145,199 9,501,197 
Fatty acids, distilled...... 12,269,847 2,501,701 
| ER BS ASS Sp 6G pene Se 9,824,245 6, 837, 705 
Stearic acid 7,653,074 Ov 
G 


rcerin, crude 80% ‘basis 35, 895 Dy 607 
yeerin, dynamite ....... 5,39 
Glycerin, chemically pure. 18. 636,935 
Cottonseed foots, 80% basis 44,026,791 
Cottonseed foots, distilled, 23,181,524 
Other vegetable oil foots.. 12,246,179 
Other vegetable oil foots, 








Er 281,205 
Acidulated soap stock..... 11,453,866 
Miscellaneous soap stock. . 389,830 


——e-—_- 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Aug. 14, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

ee rrr er @10% 

kU Se 8 Ree @10% 

Se GE ID Us bs a0 c00saeesenses @11% 
Southeast: 

C1 e IEE ae eee cere @ai1oy 

ee SO. Be GG ks cis sce vcnes a10% 
Southwest: 

Ce eee GM... as as sew eeieaees a10% 

Ok ne er a@l10'4 

RUGS TER ROOD FOB. oc os 6 vais ca scen a10% 
RUNG, IES ho pe Wawbeu rs ce sesuce 50550 ally 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs........ cee SENakan’ @104% 

ee ere @10% 

ey eee eeawews sos sania @11% 
South: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs...... senses ivened ° @ 9% 

Less than carlots....... aatesveves oe @10% 
PE MNS Casaneecccscdncessecs ce @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
‘gc per lb. less than salad oil. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 
—_——_ 
TOO MANY OIL MILLS? 


Alabama now has about 31 active cot- 
tonseed oil mills, at least a dozen of 
which could be closed with benefit to 
the farmers of the state as well as the 
cottonseed oil industry, according to 
Thomas J. Kidd, vice-president of the 
Farmers’ and Ginners’ Cotton Oil Co. 
of Birmingham, who testified in recent 
cotton oil price hearings. 

These hearings, which have been go- 
ing on in Southern cities for some 
weeks past before examiners of the 
Federal Trade Commission in compli- 
ance with two Senate resolutions, were 
ended on August 9. They will be re- 
sumed in September. 

Mr. Kidd also said that his company 
is in the habit of making loans to gin- 
ners, and as much as $100,000 has been 
placed in one season. About 65 per 
cent of the seed bought by his mill 
comes from ginners to whom loans have 
been made, he said. 

G. T. McElderry, of Talladega, and 
R. A. Beeland supported charges that 
cottonseed price fixing exists in Ala- 
bama. They testified that mills not 
holding membership in the National 
Cottonseed Products Association were 
required to pay a higher price for seed. 

Ernest Lamar, president of the Na- 
tional Cotton Oil Company, Selma, Ala., 
said that small independents mills are 
continually fighting among themselves. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Irregular—Crude 
Steady—Lard Firm—Cash Oil Trade 
Moderate—Cotton Progressing—Con- 
sumption Report Satisfactory. 

A fair volume of trading featured 
cotton oil on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week, the market 
backing and filling under mixed com- 
mission house and refiners’ operations. 
There was scattered buying and cover- 
ing the early part of the week on mixed 
cotton crop reports and strength in feed 
grains, but profit taking and local pres- 
sure, together with weakness in cotton, 
satisfied the demands and _ brought 
about a setback. 

While some refiners’ brokers were on 
the selling side of September, which 
created fears of deliveries on Septem- 
ber contracts, other refiners’ brokers 
bought September on a scale down, pre- 
sumably liting of hedges. ‘here was 
some selling of October, part of which 
was thought to represent new hedging 
pressure, but the latter was not heavy 
as crude oil ruled steady and was not 
moving very freely. 

Ring sentiment, as a result of scat- 
tered beneficial showers, continued 
mostly against the market, but the 
drought in the South was not complete- 
ly broken. The trade, however, ap- 
peared satisfied with the progress of 
the new crop, although it was admitted 
that unless generous rains were re- 
ceived over a good part of the belt this 
month, more or less deterioration could 
readily take place. 

Consumption Holds Up Well. 

The oil market, with operations on a 
moderate scale, easily congests on both 
sides, and the technical pit conditions 
cuts considerable figure. The fact that 
the lard spread widened considerably 
was encouraging to some in that it 
placed compound in a better competi- 
tive position. The bears stressed the 
liberal carryover, however, as well as 
the prospects for a large new crop 
production. 

The July consumption ran about as 
expected or 306,000 bbls., against 301,- 
000 bbls. the previous year. The sea- 
son’s consumption was 3,622,000 bbls., 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


against 3,635,000 bbls. 
year. 

The carryover into the new season 
was 800,000 bbls., against 919,000 bbls. 
the previous season, 903,000 bbls. two 
seasons ago and 1,042,000 bbls. three 
years ago. A carryover of 800,000 
bbls., taking the average monthly con- 
sumption the past season at 302,000 
bbls., is a little more than 2% months 
supplies. This indicates quite clearly 
that there will be sufficient old oil to 
take care of the demand until oil from 
the new crop begins to flow rather 
freely. 


the previous 


Crude Market Active. 

Consuming demand the past week 
was moderate, but deliveries against 
old orders continue rather good. The 
consumption of oil, for months past has 
been at a rather steady figure, and 
there is little or nothing in sight to 
seriously check distribution at the pres- 
ent time. This situation makes for a 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 14, 1930.— 
The cotton oil markets were steady 
most of the week on account of an 
urgent demand for bleachable yellow 
for immediate shipment and scarcity 
of August crude. Crude is firm at 6%c 
Texas and Valley for August; Septem- 
ber shipment, %c lower. Prospective 
consumption of cotton oil for Septem- 
ber and October fully equal to last year 
hence market not apt to sell much 
lower for present. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 14, 1930.— 
Crude cottonseed oil very dull at 6%@ 
7c; forty-one per cent protein cotton 
seed meal, $36.50; loose cotton seed 
hulls nominal at $6.50. Weather is still 
hot and dry. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Aug. 14, 1930.—Prime 
cottonseed oil 6%c¢; all other com- 
modities nominal. 


condition where the price developments 
are more or less dependent upon the 
movement in lard and the developments 
with the new crop. The Government 
report indicated a cotton crop of 14,- 
362,000 bales, against 14,828,000 bales 
the previous season. The Government 
corn crop estimate was sensational, as 
expected, at 2,212,000,000 bu., against 
2,802,000,000 bu. the previous month 
and 2,622,000,000 bu. last year. 

What effect the small production of 
feed grains this season will have on 
hog values later on remains to be seen, 
and while substitution of corn will most 
likely become necessary, nevertheless 
there are some official contentions that 
wheat is just as good an animal feed 
as the yellow cereal. 

The crude markets were moderately 
active, with some sales at 7c in the 
Southeast and Valley and 6%c in Texas. 
The movement of new seed is slow, as 
yet, and there does not appear to be 
any disposition on the part of the mills 
at this time to sell ahead much crude 
at the ruling levels. The market later 
in the week in the Southeast and Valley 
was quoted at 6%@7c and in Texas at 
6%ce. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, August 8, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 


Old Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
MOG! gaan walers 830 a. 
WS is6. 6's) oe se breeze ea marke ae ace 
Sept. .... 7500 870 855 855 a 858 
1S eee 1100 865 838 856 a 860 
eee 4100 870 855 857 a 862 
New 
INOW s i6:00:0 PO Be ee 
POs oe.6-05 1 800 800 780 a 800 
tee 2 803 803 790 a 808 
OMI S a essa “4:ssane) mie euhe eee: Ce 
ee 4 844 820 820 a 830 
April ee 833 a 840 

Sales, nalalina slbibians Old 12,700 
bbls.. New 7 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7 Sales. 

Saturday, August 9, 1930. 

Old 
Spot 825 a. 
Aug. .... ore ke 
Sept. 1700 860 853 860a. 
Oo epee 100 867 867 867a. 
0 re 1100 864 860 862a. 












5 OLEOMARGARINE (x 


® pent ©” GH HAMMOND CO. C0. 





Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 












G. H. Hammond Company 


HAMMOND’ 






MARGARINE 
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New 

Bata Soe wane: Sees 770 a 805 
OG See se nen 780 a 805 
ORE Sag oe ee ene 790 a 815 
SES ae a eee 790 a 820 
Baha Bick sce ae Sees 821 a 835 
ee er 827 a 843 


Sales, including switches, Old 2,900 
bbls., New NIL Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7 Sales. 


Monday, August 11, 1930. 


Old 

AA sy pe 850 a 

ee No. Clea cea) sens 830 a 

Sept. .... 8300 856 855 856a.... 
ada GcEe hae hacen 859 a 862 

DORR, ss5ss 1000 857 855 857 a.... 

New 

A Se aes 770 a 800 











South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 
Houston, Texas 
Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 














The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 














On the New York Produce Exchange 
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yee a re 780 a 800 
ee er sre ee 790 a 805 
| ERR IS eye Se: 800 a 820 
eee 2 825 8238 825a.... 
BR ener yn ay 834 a 850 


Sales, including switches, Old 4,300 


bbls., New 2 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
7 Sales. 
Tuesday, August 12, 1930. 

Old 
PL seks Aaeurges +. aee os oe 
Aa ers eM. os.0' 
Sept. 1600 856 851 852 a 

Oe iecaee 600 852 852 852a.... 
eee 200 853 852 851a 853 
New 
SU . wicne snus Kaw comes 775 a 795 
Se 2 790 788 785 a 790 
BR at wis iv 2 809 809 795 a 805 
DR on eka) oubin nae 800 a °820 
ae 8 820 820 S820 a.... 
BN sco Kets aan eee. 825 a 885 


Sales, including switches, Old 2,400 
bbls., New 7 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% bid. 


Wednesday, August 13, 1930. 


Old 

BRR cba o obese ene: aes S 855 a . 
ois ch are tes alse 840 a . 
Sept. .... 5600 855 845 847a. 
Cae 3400 853 846 8474a.... 
SEED cin Saas baa nese 845 a 850 
New 

es ee ale si ee 770 a 790 
Deas King atc SN einiee: Acie 775 a 785 
DEM kei phia casey saan. wes 780 a 799 
SSeS eo 785 a 805 
ae 2 818 813 810 a 815 
DEUG cine desu ee ee eek 820 a 830 


Sales, including switches, Old 9,000 


bbls., New 2 Contracts. Crude S. E. 
6% @7. 

Thursday, August 14, 1930. 
BORD cics pease l phew ee os B40 w 2.0 
OS ee eer ae . ee 
eee 849 837 837 a 840 
LSE 846 8387 8387 a.... 
a 831 881 820 a 835 
Be ckik is aeons 846 837 8386 a 840 








See page 37 for later markets. 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
wall © | | 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


alll 














COCOANUT OIL—Demand was 
rather poor, and the market displayed 
an easier tone. Offerings were fair. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 
6%c, but there were intimations that 
6c might produce sales on firm bids. 
At the Pacific Coast, nearby tanks were 
quoted at 5%c; future tanks, 6c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was good and 
the market was strong as a result of 
the corn crop situation: At New York, 
sales were reported at 74%c up to 7%c, 
and prices were quoted at 7%c f.o.b. 
mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
or no interest in this market, and a 
purely nominal situation prevailed. 
New York drums were quoted 8@8%%4c; 
Pacific Coast tanks, 8%c. 

PALM OIL—An easier situation pre- 
vailed in this quarter, although selling 
pressure was moderate. Demand, how- 
ever, was slow, with consumers looking 
on. At New York, spot Nigre was 
nominally 6@6%c; shipment Nigre, 
5.40c; Spot Lagos, 6%@7c nominal; 
shipment Lagos, 5%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—While de- 
mand was rather limited, there was 
very little pressure on this market, and 
the tone was fairly steady at New 
York. Bulk oil was quoted at 5% @6c. 


August 16, 1930. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A stronger 
situation in Europe and a better de- 
mand in the East, with light offer- 
ings, brought about a stronger market 
at New York, particularly for shipment 
stuff. Sales of the latter were reported 
at 7c. At New York, spot foots were 
quoted at 7%@7%2c; shipment foots, 
7@7%e. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was moderate, and the market 
was irregular with futures. Spot oil 
was quoted nominally 4c over Septem- 
ber; Southeast and Valley crude, 6% 
@7c; Texas, 6%c bid. 


es 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 13, 1930.— 
Cottonseed products are inactive, due 
largely to the fact that new seed has 
not begun to move in volume. Buyers 
show some timidity in making bids on 
account of the fact that it was under- 
stood new seed was moving in Southern 
Mississippi. The census report issued 
this morning had very little effect on 
the seed market. It is quite probable 
that with the approaching movement of 
new seed the volume of trading in this 
market will be much larger. 

Cottonseed meal, contrary to seed, 
was very active. The market opened 
strong, spot dealers buying in good 
volume against overnight’s sales. The 
market advanced rapidly on Fall meal 
to $36.50, at which point it met with 
considerable resistance. Later in the 
session, hedge selling began to develop, 
and this selling was augmented by the 
weakness in the grain market. 

The momentum of this combined sell- 
ing carried the market to 50c per ton 
under last night’s close. The volume 
of trading was larger than some days 
past, total sales being 4,200 tons. As 
yet meal offerings are still rather lim- 
ited, but on the other hand the demand 
from consuming markets seems to have 
been very much curtailed. 

Grain reports showed shortage of 
foodstuffs, and although the market 
may be expected to fluctuate consider- 
able at this season, one would assume 
that meal was well worth the price. 


~-——fo-—_-— 


EMPLOYES SHARE PROFITS. 

Dividends amounting to over $900,- 
000 were paid by Procter & Gamble to 
employes of the company who are profit 
sharers, for the year ended June 30, 
1930. This is the largest sum ever paid 
in an annual period since the inaugura- 
tion of the plan 43 years ago. 

Employes who are members of the 
profit-sharing plan either own outright 
or have subscribed for 235,636 shares 
of the company’s common stock, the 
value of which, figured on the basis of 
the present market, is approximately 
$18,000,000. 

The company also have a year-round 
guaranteed employment plan, whereby 
a minimum of 48 weeks’ work per year 
with full pay is assured. 


~ === fo 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Aug. 13, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 27s 6d. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products continued under press- 
ure of liquidation, December sagging 
about le lb. from recent highs. There 
is some hedge selling, but profit taking 
and commission house absorption halted 
downturns. Hog receipts are mod- 
erate and the hog markets steady. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is under pressure owing 
to weakness in cotton and favorable 
weather. There is some September 
liquidation due to some hedge selling 
and poor support other than refiners ab- 
sorbing September on a scale down. 
Crude, southeast, eased to 6%c. There 
is little or nothing doing. Valley and 
Texas cash trade moderate, profes- 
sionals fearing September tenders and 
increasing hedging against new crop. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Old contract. 
—Aug., $8.30 bid; Sept., $8.28@8.30; 
Oct., $8.26@8.30; Nov., $8.10@8.30; 
Dec., $8.23@8.28. 

New contract.—Nov., $7.50@7.70 bid; 
Dec., $7.60@7.72; Jan., $7.70@7.82; 
Feb., $7.75@7.95; March, $7.90@8.00; 
Apr., $7.90@8.15. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 5%4c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 8c. 


—< 
FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


New York, Aug. 15, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.55@11.65; middle 
western, $11.40@11.50; city, 10% @11c; 
refined continent, 11%c; South Ameri- 
can, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; com- 
pound, 1044c. 

———o-—_— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 


General provision market quiet, A. 
C. hams showing a declining tendency, 
with very little demand. Practically no 
demand for square shoulders; very poor 
demand for picnics; a fairly good de- 
mand for pure lard. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 93s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 74s; hams, long cut, 
104s; picnics, 71s; short backs, 84s; 
bellies, clear, 81s; Canadian, 87s; Cum- 
berlands, 79s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 57s 3d. 

ee 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Aug. 11, 1930.— 
The cottonseed oil market ruled firm 
and more active during the early part 
of last week, in sympathy with higher 
cotton, lard and corn. Prices advanced 
about 75 points. An easier tone devel- 
oped on Friday and while cotton futures 
declined about 70 points, cottonseed oil 
held up better than expected. The close 
on Saturday showed advances of 40 to 
60 points on the week. 

A short corn crop should mean 
higher hogs, and interest in lard has 
greatly increased. While lard has ad- 
vanced some 70 to 75 points, it is still 
considered too low compared with hogs 


and other commodities. Lard statistics 
continue very bullish, exports for the 
past week totaling 5,288,000 lbs. Chi- 
cago lard stocks, as of August 1, were 
61,460,836 lbs., against 11,328,989 lbs. 
last year. 

The Government’s cotton crop esti- 
mate of 14,362,000 bales, issued August 
8, was based on conditions prevailing 
on August 1, but since that time the 
situation in the Central and Western 
areas has become more serious, espe- 
cially for late-planted cotton, which is 
reported to be blooming at the top, and 
shedding and deteriorating rapidly in 
numerous sections. 

The crop in most of the Belt is a few 
days earlier than last year and con- 
siderably earlier than in 1928. Fruiting 
is more advanced than last year in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee and south 
Texas, but less advanced in other 
states. Weevil damage has been cur- 
tailed due to the low temperatures dur- 
ing the winter months and dry, hot 
weather during June and July. 

Refined cottonseed oil closed steady 
on Saturday, with bleachable prime 
summer yellow quoted at 7.70 and 
prime summer yellow 7.20, an advance 
of 35 points on the week. 

Crude is reported to be moving in 
fair volume from south Texas points, 
and new oil is expected from Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana in the next 
10 days. Texas crude was quoted at 
66214 bid on Saturday, with Valley and 
Southeast at 675 bid. 


Sees 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Aug. 9, 1930, are as fol- 
lows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 9. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,275 2,272 2,388 
Cows, carcasses ...... 593 834 876 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 246 532 461 
Veals, carcasses ...... 958 1,581 1,122 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,742 14,776 8,200 
Mutton, carcasses .... 865 769 1,274 


Pork, Ibs. 
Local slaughters: 


1,178 1,266 
2,166 2,264 
11,3388 12,426 
5,169 6,476 





BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Aug. 9, 
1930, with comparisons, are as follows: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 9. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,407 2,554 2,346 
Cows, carcasses ...... 995 1,119 1,534 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 17 10 29 
Veals, carcasses ...... 915 1,465 1,086 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,924 22,052 15,056 
Mutton, carcasses .... 350 590 627 
SS ere 478,649 432,189 317,481 

—_4——_. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Aug. 15, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 104,873 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 43,025 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 87,159 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 9,713 quarters. 
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GERMAN “MARGOEL” A SUCCESS. 

“Margoel,” the association of inde- 
pendent German vegetable oil and 
margarine manufacturers formed in 
1929 for the purpose of combating the 
expansion of the Duteh-English mar- 
garine combination, announced recently 
that its efforts have been fully success- 
ful, according to advices received by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The efforts of the association are di- 
rected at safeguarding the interests of 
the independent German vegetable oil 
and margarine manufacturers against 
the Dutch-English group to _ secure 
further holdings in the German vege- 
table oil and margarine industry. It 
was reported that since the formation 
of this association not a single Ger- 
man margarine or oil mill has been ab- 
sorbed by the Dutch-English -concern. 

-— > -— 

P. & G. BUYS BRITISH PLANTS. 

R. R. Dupree, vice-president of Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., returned from 
Kurope on August 5, after negotiating 
the purchase of Thomas Hedley Com- 
pany, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
This company has an annual output of 
750,000 boxes of soap at the Newcastle 
plant and a candle factory at Birming- 
ham with an output of 15,000,000 lbs. 
annually. The Hedley purchase was a 
cash transaction, effective June 30, 
1930. It will provide another outlet for 
= cottonseed oil products, he 
said. 

Mr. Dupree denied reports that he 
had made efforts to purchase the Cadum 
Soap Company, Paris. Neither had he 
made overtures to soap or vegetable 
oil company in Germany, he said. 

eee 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 

" Bog York for week ended August 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Cured beef rounds........ 10,913 lbs. 
Argentine—Meat products ........... 10,976 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned corned beef ......... 28,800 lbs. 
Canada—Frozen beef quarters......... 173 
IN doled. oll a. 6'e 4.4.4.0 6.9:4:6 dave 9,159 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked bacon .............. 621 Ibs. 
COMMERCE PIVOTED ok ccc ccccccccecs 980 Ibs 
Czecho Slovakia—-Canned meats........ 1,200 Ibs. 
Denmark—Canned meats ............. 914 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage .........cceeeeeees 4,984 lbs. 
Germany—Smoked meats ............. 1,918 lbs. 
Germany—Canned meats .............. 550 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage .............00.05 880 lbs 
Norway—Meat cakes ...............5. 2,480 Ibs 
SE, 5 SS Gb ins 640 cw ascremeesne 287 Ibs. 
PDs vv.ccescawsngeaseeacees 1,404 Ibs. 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef........ 3,600 Ibs. 
Spain—Dry sausage ..........seeeeeee 132 Ibs 
Sweden—Sausage ...........ccsecccecs 330 lbs 
a 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of copra into the United 
States during the month of May, 1930, 
amounted to 42,177,657 lbs.; value 
$1,657,644. Cocoanut oil imports totaled 
34,867,789 Ibs.; value $2,126,627. The 
chief sources of supply were the Philip- 
pine Islands and British Malaya. 

a 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, to Aug. 18, 1930, totaled 5,554,- 
555 lIbs.; tallow, 140,000 Ibs.; greases, 
284,000 Ibs.; stearine, 4,000 Ibs. 

Xo 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of. Danish bacon for the week 
ended August 9, 1930, amounted to 5,226 
metric tons, compared with 4,676 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 14, 1930. 

CATTLE — Compared with a week 
ago: Medium weight and weighty 
steers steady after recovering early de- 
cline, which had sent values to new low 
levels since 1926; closing undertone 
firm at week end advance; yearlings 
steady for week, butcher heifers and 
heiferettes 25c or more higher; cutter 
and common cows, 25@40c up; beef 
cows, 25c lower; bulls, strong to 25c 
higher; vealers, steady. Extreme top 
weighty steers for week, $10.25; year- 
lings, $11.00. Bulk weighty steers sold 
on decline at $8.00@9.25, similar kinds 
closing at $8.75@9.75. Most native and 
western grass steers, $5.50@7.00 on 
both killer and stocker account. Week’s 
extreme top heifer yearlings, $10.75; 
light yearlings, scaling 750 lbs. down- 
ward, very scarce all week. There is 
no evidence of liquidation due _ to 
drought, supply thin cattle, both native 
and westerns, being small. 


HOGS — Continued light receipts 
main bullish factor in week’s trade; 
small packers and shippers dependable 
buyers. Supply of heavy butchers di- 
minishing, compared with a week ago, 
and are 50@65c higher, heavier weights 
showing most advance; top, $10.35, 
highest since June 16. Late bulk 170 
to 230 Ibs., $10.10@10.25; 240 to 310 
Ibs., $9.75@10.10; packing sows, large- 
ly $8.85@8.75, smooth sorts upward to 


$9.00 and above; pigs, barely steady at 
$8.50@9.50; light lights, $9.75@10.15. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Lambs, 25@35c higher, natives up 
most; shippers and city butchers com- 
peted actively for choice kinds late. 
Sheep are strong. Closing bulks: Na- 
tive ewe and wether lambs, $9.00@ 
9.50, several loads $9.75, few $9.85, 


week’s top; bucks, $8.00@8.50, few 
$8.75; throwouts, $5.50@6.00; range 
lambs, $9.25, early; top, $9.35; fat 


ewes, $3.00@4.00; feeding lambs, $6.00 
@6.65, averaging mostly 60 to 65 lbs. 
——— fe 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 14, 1930. 

CATTLE—Some weakness was in 
evidence on beef steers at the opening 
of the week, but moderate receipts and 
an improved dressed beef demand was 
responsible for some reaction on later 
days, especially on lightweight offer- 
ings. Good and choice steers and year- 
lings scaling from 1,000 lbs. down are 
strong to 25c higher than a week ago, 
while other native fed steers are clos- 
ing around steady. Western grassers 
are steady to strong, with the lighter 
weights getting the best action. Choice 
940-lb. yearlings scored $11.00; best 
light weight fed heifers brought $10.50. 
Most of the fed natives sold from $7.75 
@9.25, fed westerns ranged from $6.50 
@7.50 and straight grassers at $4.50@ 
6.25. Slaughter steers and bulls held 


August 16, 1930. 


steady, and vealers were unchanged 
with the top at $10.00. 


HOGS—A stronger feeling featured 
the hog market most of the time, and 
substantial advances were registered. 
All grades and weights scaling from 
250 lbs. down are 50@60c over a week 
ago, with the late top at $10.05, the 
highest since June 9. Weightier ar- 
rivals were slow at the close, and final 
values are 35@40c higher. Packing 
grades were in demand at 50@75c high- 
er rates at $8.75 down. 


SHEEP — Fat lamb values are un- 
evenly 15@40c higher than a week ago, 
with western offerings showing most 
of the upturn. Best range lambs 
brought $9.25 at the close, with most 
sales from $8.60@9.00. Desirable na- 
tives reached $8.90, with others selling 
from $8.00@8.65. Mature sheep held 
steady, with fat ewes at $3.50@4.00. 

- ~~ Ge —— 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Aug. 14, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fat steers and yearlings 
were moderately uneven during the 
week, yearlings getting the best action 
and showing a touch of strength. 
Weighty steers and medium weights 
were slow, with current prices weak to 
25c lower for the week. Other killing 
classes show only slight change for the 
week. Bulk of the fed steers and year- 
lings cleared at $7.75@9.50, with sev- 
eral loads of light steers and yearlings 
$10.00@10.25, and choice’ yearlings 
$10.60. Practical top on vealers held 
at $9.50, with odd head of choice se- 
lected kinds up to $10.50. 
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HOGS — Substantial price advances 
were recorded in the hog division. De- 
mand was broad, both from packers and 
shippers, and all classes ruled higher. 
In a general way, comparisons Thurs- 
day with Thursday, show values 50@ 
65c higher. On Thursday bulk of the 
160- to 230-lb. averages sold $9.60@ 
9.75; top, $9.85; 230- to 270-lb. weights, 
$9.25@9.60; 270- to 350-lb. averages, 


$8.60@9.25; packing sows, largely 
$8.00@8.50. 
SHEEP—While receipts have been 


of seasonable volume, there has been 
a decrease in the number of slaughter 
lambs available, and this has proven a 
bullish factor, with comparisons Thurs- 
day with Thursday uncovering a net 
advance on lambs of 50@75c, while 
sheep have held firm. On Thursday, 
bulk slaughter range lambs sold $9.00 
@9.25; top, $9.50; native lambs, $8.50@ 
9.00; fed clipped lambs, $8.50; fed 
yearlings, up to $6.75; good and choice 
slaughter ewes, $3.00@4.00. 
fo 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics,. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 14, 1930. 

CATTLE—The price gap between 
light weight fed steers and yearlings 
and weighty and heavy kinds continued 
widening this week. Compared with 
one week ago: Light weight fed steers 
and yearlings and comparable weight 
western steers sold steady; all others 
25ce lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
25@50c lower; western heifers, 50c 
lower; beef cows, cutters and low cut- 
ters, steady; medium bulls, 25¢ high- 
er; vealers, 25c lower. Bulk of native 
steers registered $7.00@9.75; top year- 
lings, $10.60. Most western steers, 
$4.65@5.60; top, $6.90; fat mixed year- 
lings and heifers, largely $8.50@9.25; 
top, $10.40; cows, largely $4.00@5.25; 
low cutters, $2.75@3.25. 

HOGS—Prices trended higher in all 
hogs for the Thursday to Thursday 
period. Light and medium weight 
butchers scored mostly 70c advance; 
top, 50c up at $10.50; some extreme 
heavies up 85c: Pigs and light lights, 
25c higher to 25c lower; sows, 25@50c 
higher. Bulk 160-270 lIbs., late, $10.20 
@10.45; 290-300 Ibs., $9.75@10.00; 
sows, $7.85@8.25. 

SHEEP—Lambs were penalized 25@ 
50c this week, while throwouts and 
sheep held steady. Bulk of fat lambs 
late to packers, $8.50; top, $9.00 to 
butchers. Throwouts went at $4.00; 
fat ewes, $2.50@3.50. 

~~ fe - 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 14, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed light yearlings ruled 
strong under active demand, while ma- 
tured steers found little competition 
and finished weak to 25c lower. Choice 
light yearlings topped freely at $10.35, 
numerous loads brought $10.00@10.25, 
and most grain feds cashed at $8.25@ 
10.00. Choice medium weight beeves 
stopped at $9.25, and most sales oc- 
curred at $8.75 down. No change de- 
veloped for other slaughter classes. 
Choice light heifers ranged up to $9.75, 
and most cows cleared at $4.50@5.75. 
The practical vealer top remained at 
$9.00; medium bulls, $5.25@6.25. 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Aug. 14, 1980, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded): 
Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch 


CHICAGO. 








.§ 9.50@10.25 





- 10.10@10.35 
- 10.10@10.35 
9.90@ 10.25 
9.75@10.10 
9.50@ 9.90 
8.00@ 8.75 


Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 8.50@ 9.75 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 9.18-256 Ibs. 


Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 





Chole ccccccceces eeecccccccce 10.50@11.25 

Mass ie ais iaie xs Oo. 0a's ieee 9.50@ 10.50 

MES CN osc ad eresedaewenc 8.25@ 9.50 

WEE 4 kwiSdecurdawenecesene 5.75@ 8.25 
STEERS (900-1,100 LBS.) 

SE nce suamineedgesseseess 10.00@ 11.00 

SE hohe dedseanscisesdcecaets 9.25@ 10.25 

ML shikachadnsenseuswiees 7.75@ 9.50 

WE. sctkueaketaees os acoee 5.29@ 7.50 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 

Chokes: .cccce Tree rerir es 9.50@ 10.50 

MEE sce aacea pea Caraccdeecndas 8.75@ 10.00 

ME, Kidosvepassviesinasese 7.25@ 8.75 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.): 

MEE” sarusSawiaseeeccsceeces 9.25@ 10.25 

CS eer Cecercccccccssccccs 8.50@ 9.50 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 
COWS: 

ES ee ee eee 6.50@ 7.50 

MS bbdcaie nah iniéeisieia Samevewane 5.50@ 6.75 

CO chccecgcessns cuvaccs 4.50@ 5.50 

low cutter and cutter........ 3.50@ 4.75 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 

on 6.25@ 7.00 

MIL Sc qere cheese taeeseas eee 5.00@ 7.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

MENG AURA Sense ReRickenenme 11.00@ 13.00 

ED awiesaviswe uivieee eeveweee 9.50@ 11.00 

GCUPGOM  ccdccvecseecsccecesee 7.00@ 9.50 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 

MPG. witiwe owes cases ciewcsnes 6.50@ 8.50 

COMME,  cictcescccvcciccecces 4.00@ 6.50 


Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 

Lambs (90 lbs. down): gd-ch.... 
EE. 6 6b 0 cas 84S0040654446 
(All weights)—Common ...... 

Yearling Wethers: 


(90-110 lbs.)—Med-ch. .. 
Ewes: (90-120 Ibs.)—med-c 
(120-150 lbs.) —Med-ch. 
(All weights)—Cul-com. 


8.75@ 10.00 
7.25@ &.75 
5.00@ 7.25 


5.004 
2.75a 

25a 
1.00@ 





, 
4. 
3. 
2. 








E. ST. LOUIS. 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


$ 9.25@10.25 $ 8.80@ 9.75 $ 8.90@ 9.90 $ 8.75@ 9.90 


10.10@ 10.45 
10.25@ 10.50 
10.30@ 10.50 
10.25@ 10.45 
9.90@ 10.35 
9.50@ 10.00 


8.00@ 


9.81-211 Ibs, 


10.50@ 11.00 
8.75@ 10.50 


5.50@ 
4.25 


10,25@ 10.75 
8.25@ 10.25 


5.50@ 


4.25@ 


5.50@ 


9.00@ 
7.50@ 


9.75@10.75 


8.00@ ¢ 7.75@ 9 8.00@ 9.50 8.254 
6.25 6.50@ 8 6.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 


4.25 


6.25@ 
5.25@ 
4.00@ 
2.504 


6.00@ 
4.004 


10.00@ 11.50 
7.50@ 10.00 


3.504 


7.00@ 
4.004 


&.00G 
6.50@ 
4.00@ 


5.00@ 
2.504 


2.25@ ¢ 


1.00@ 






9.50@ 9. 9.70@ 10.00 
9.60@ 9.85 9.70@ 10.05 
9.60@ 9.85 9.65@10.05 
9.40@ 9.75 9.60@ 10.00 
8.95@ 9.60 9.40@ 9.90 
8.75@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 
8.25 7.75@ 8.50 7.60@ 8.75 
SPR Ae 7.75@ 8.85 
8.68-273 Ibs. 


9.75@ 9.90 
9.75@ 9.90 
9.75@ 9.90 
9.25@ 9.75 
9.00@ 9.65 
8.65@ 9.25 
7.65@ 8.60 
8.75@ 9.00 
9.30-215 Ibs, 8.35-276 Ibs. 


9.50@ 10.75 
8.50@ 9.50 
8.75 7.00@ 8.50 
5.50 = 5.00@ 7.00 


9.50@10.75 
8.00@ 9.75 
5.75@ 8.00 
4.25@ 5.75 


10.00@ 10.75 
9.00@ 10.00 
7.50@ 9.00 
5.00@ 7.50 


9.25@10.60  $.75@10.25 
8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 
8.25 7.00@ 8.50 5.75@ 8.00 
5.50 5.00@ 7.00 4.75@ 5.75 


9.50@10.50 
8.50@ 9.75 
7.00@ 8.75 
5.00@ 7.25 


9.00@ 10.00 
v8.75 8.00@ 9.25 





8.75@ 10.00 
7.754 
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5.75@ 8.00 


7.50 6.50@ 8.25 
9.75 8.50@ 9.50 8.75@10.00 8.75@ 9.75 
9.00 7.75@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.75 7.75@ 9.00 


9.00@ 10.00 9.00@ 10,50 9.50@10.25 
5 ) 





4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.25 4.25@ 


7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 6.25@ 
6.25 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 


’ . 
5.25 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.2) 
4.00) 2.75@ 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.75@ 





7.00 6.25@ 7.00 
6.25 4.25@ 6.25 


6.00@ 6.75 
3.50@ 6.00 


6.25@ 7.00 
4.00@ 6.25 


8.50@ 10.50 
7.00@ 8.50 
7.50 4,00@ 7.00 


7.50@10.00 10.00@12.50 
5.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 10.00 
3.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 7.50 


9.00 6.50@ 9.00 
7.00 4.00@ 6.50 


6.00@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.50 
3.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5,50 


9.25 7.75@ 9.00 
6.50@ 7.75 
4.50@ 6.50 





9.00 8.75@ 9.50 8.25@ 
8.00 7.00@ 8.75 7.25 
6.50 4.75@ 7.00 5.00@ 


4.50@ 7.00 
2.50@ 4.00 
2.25@ 3.75 


1.00@ 2.50 


4.00@ 6.51 

2.50@ 3.75 
2.00@ 3.50 
1.00@ 2.50 


7.00 4.00@ 6.00 
3.50 2.50@ 4.00 
2h 2.25@ 3.75 


2.50 1.00@ 2.50 

















Why You Should 


Patronize 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


7 Kennett, Murray & Co., 


Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kennett, Colina & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kennett-Murray-Hostetter, Inc. 
Dayton, Ohio 

Kennett, Murray & Colina, 
Detroit, Mich, 

Kennett, Sparks & Co., Inc., 
East St. Louis, Ill. 


Kennett, Whiting, Murray & Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ooo rf wh = 


Lafayette, Ind. 


. P. C. Kennett & Son, 


Louisville, Ky. 


9 P. C, Kennett & Son, 


Montgomery, Ala. 


10 Kennett, Murray & Co., 


11 


Nashville, Tenn, 


Kennett, Murray & Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Kennett, Murray & Brown, Inc., 


12 Sioux City, Iowa 


13 Kennett-Murray Service Department 
Washington, D. C. 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1930. 
Hogs. 











Sheep. 
D> ~ccseeebbeeeses ae 500 9,000 3,000 
Kansas City ..........+. 150 1,000 400 
weverocceccosccccs 4,500 250 
he BOURS ccvcccceccsesecs 300 2,300 250 
Be BONNER ccccccccscccce 100 2,000 1,000 
SE GF wcccccccccccce 300 3,200 $60 
SO aaa. 500 500 50 
Oklahoma City ......... 400 100 
BES WUGEER ccccocccvccee 100 200 700 
ME vos ncscessesesvess 200 100 400 
RMUROTEND .ccocsccccccccs cocce 200 
WEEE cosecctcccossccs 200 100 800 
Indianapolis ............ 200 2,000 300 
a ee .. aeeee 600 1,000 
Cincinnati ..........0.00% 200 700 100 
ET sscgessegtsensoes sence 900 1,300 
Choveland ......cccccccce 300 200 300 
END chacunoncsesees ovece 100 800 
MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
MEORBO on ccccccceccceves 17,000 37,000 15,000 
Kansas City .......+.++- 15,000 8,000 9,000 
MOG ccccccccccccccece 9,000 15,000 24,000 
Bt. Lawle .ncccccccccccece 9,500 11,500 2,500 
St. Joseph ......... sess 4,200 5,500 6,000 
Sioux City >see eeeeeeeons 5,000 6,500 5,200 
PME wc cccccvccosccce 4,300 4,500 2,300 
Oklahoma City .......+.+. 1,200 1,000 100 
Fort Worth ..........++.6 2,500 500 1,500 
Milwaukee ......-.++eee 300 1,000 500 
DORVER 2 cccccccccccces «+. 1,800 1,800 8,400 
TOUIBTMND 2. nccccccccocsce 300 1,100 500 
Wichita ...ccccccccccces 1,500 2,000 400 
Indianapolis ..........+. ° 300 8,000 500 
Pittsburgh ....c.ccccccee 1,200 3,000 6,000 
Cimelamati ...ccccccsccee. 1,000 3,500 700 
BUMAO 2... ccccccccccccese 1,200 4,800 4,600 
Cleveland ..........cee0 1,000 2,200 1,2 
Naghville ...ccccccccccece 400 700 1,100 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
CHICAZO ...cccccccccscces 7,500 21,000 12,000 
Kansas City ............ 7,000 000 14,000 
OMANR 2 occ cccccccccccces 5,500 11,500 14,000 

> 13,700 4,000 
J 3,800 5,000 
8,500 4,500 
2,500 500 
500 
1,500 300 
° 1,500 1,200 
— coecsscccceces ° 200 600 500 
PEE, wo scccccveseocese 1,600 300 
5 onl esesnsedsenes 1,200 6,000 2,000 
Pittsburgh 100 1,000 500 
Cincinnati 500 2,400 1,900 
Buffalo 200 1,100 1,000 
Cleveland 100 900 1,000 
Nashville 100 700 800 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1930. 

Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
eb. cc ebee eae oe 10,500 13,000 15,000 
DD GE ws wcencesses 5,000 5,000 4,000 

DR. ncseccccesesseoves 3,500 11,000 11,000 

Bhs BME .cccccccccecese 8,500 10,000 2,000 
St. Joseph ..........05. 1,900 3,400 4,000 
i TE savebensassens 2,000 8,300 3,300 
Be, WOME cccccccvcescvese 1,600 5,300 700 
anes oy coseneccce 500 1,000 100 
DE SEMEEEE sascstecccese 3,200 500 200 
1 alka covccceseccces 1,000 500 
DORVEE .ccvcccccnceseccces 500 800 2,400 
DED ansvecesenaseoe 300 700 1,200 
WEED ccccccncccccses 500 1, 400 
Indianapolis ...........+. 900 4,000 1,000 
Pittsburgh ........ ececee 100 1,000 1,000 
CRREUNEER .ccccneccszece 200 1,400 100 
BED: -s wencacncececvess 400 1,200 700 
Cleveland .......ssevceee 700 800 1,600 
WIAGMVEG  .vcccccccccecs ° 100 500 1,000 








Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 
ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1930. 






Cattle. Hogs. 
ND  nacnbesesnuenewe . 5,500 17,000 
Mamees Clty .cccccocccce 2,000 4,000 
OMBRR occccccccccccccces 3,000 8,500 
WE, BOUIB crccccccccccece 2,200 8,500 
BE, FORM cccccccccocces ,800 3,000 
DME soendcatsncess 2,700 7,000 
BE, BUD cccccccccccccecs 1,800 4,000 
Oklahoma GY cccccccecce ,000 1,000 
Fort Worth ..... eeecececs 1,200 500 
Milwaukee ............+5 400 1,000 
TE 266 650h00sboueeees 200 1,300 
aie seceseens coe 300 700 
BOREER .. ncccccccccccccs 300 1,900 
cade, occeececccece 900 4,000 
Pittsburgh ..... eqccccece 100 1,000 
— oeccessesecosee 500 1,500 
56s wececssceecese 100 900 
Cleveland eccccccccccccce 300 1,100 
TROURVENND ccccccccccccces 200 600 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1930. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago ...... 1,500 14,000 
Kansas City 400 4,000 
Omaha $60sd6eseecevce 700 7,000 
My ME 0 n60b0s44000d 004 500 6,500 
Ep NE scwendcec esses 600 2,400 
— re 1,000 6,500 
Re BU ccccccccceccvens 1,700 5,000 
aihcheme CMY ccccoceces 800 1,000 
Fort Worth ....ccccccoe 400 500 
DEWARKCS 2. cccccccccces 100 400 
BMEUEE wecsecccccvcccsacs 200 2 
Wichita ..cccccccccceces 300 400 
Indianapolis ............ 400 5, 
a Pree oes 1,200 
CRMCIRMRTE . .cccccccccece 300 1,900 
BETEEO « .cccccscccccocess 100 1,000 
SPEEINE. ones dcecsocuccs 100 1,000 
~ fe 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal 


mar- 


kets, week ended Aug. 9, 1930, were as 





follows: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. 
Week ended Aug. 2.....179,000 443,000 
Previous ware ° 59,000 431,000 
BERD cccccccccce 208,000 510,000 
1928 . 217,000 431,000 
1927 .. ,000 509,000 
1926 .. 214,000 521,000 

At 11 markets: 
ee OO ON Bi ic ccccnescsccvensecces 
PEOVEOES WOOK occccccccccccceccoccccecs ee 
RED 0.010 0:00000 050000 ccccccsecveseesee cecied 
WBBS ccccccccccccccccccceccecscccccccccees 
BEE andpewbsoswesceusous $b dene Keeseen atau 
BED 400000650004 000006 cns0KgeStcevenseeed 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs, 
Week ended Aug. 2...... 140,000 348,000 
REED GUOIEL «250500008 shabes  .ousess 
BEND covcvccesvcccccceses 145,000 378,000 
BED cocesceccece Ccevcces 155,000 324,000 
rrr re 196,000 376,000 
DEE noescwoscebsdaneeeee 169,000 394,000 

a oe 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New 
markets for week ended August 9, 


Sheep. 


302,000 
295,000 
304,000 


285, 
293,000 
274,000 


468, 000 
Sheep. 
221,000 


York 
1930, 


are officially reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

a Meee 4,206 8,705 2,894 
Central Union ...... 2/697 1,039 See 
DOW ZG nce ccecs 379 2,558 11,162 
OPER cos ccccccsse 7,282 12,302 14,056 
Previous week ..... 4,717 7,712 11,668 
Two weeks ago.... 6,373 14,852 15,535 


Chicago, Illinois 


Sheep. 
44,938 
13,344 
10,828 





69,110 
44,321 
68,384 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


August 16, 1930. 


THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 

Transactions in the hog future mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
Aug. 15, 1930, with totals from the 
opening of future trading on March 1, 
1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Total to 

Aug. 15. Aug. 15. 
Pounds sold .......... 214,500 11,335,500 
ee Breer 945 49,455 

oS | ae 688 
Hogs delivered ......  ....-. 8,388 
Pounds delivered .... ...... 2,043,550 


Av. wt. hogs delivered erie 243 


Daily closing quotations for the week 
ended Aug. 15, 1930, were as follows: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1930. 
NO TRANSACTIONS. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1930. 


Un- 

Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 

IE, cwssscdacsccne ences $9.75 $9.75 ...... 

Si Seis eeseamaabes bakin Bae Guiness: sasese 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1930. 

hy cckevunakeuewes DIM Missed” S06bAa” KGanes 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1930. 

ee ee ree Pee De cvbans. esened 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 14, 1930. 

DES Sainenconbuaren $10.25 bar Lnutine See aen 
De: ceecnnscecbesen ceses BaD eseseen cvsees 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1930. 

DG, <ssecanakaninaee $10. ee) rere 

SD acuresaseSeeuas Ce Ss0es5 sees 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 Ibs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
lbs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less than 260 Ibs., nor mere than 310 lbs. Un- 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 200 
lbs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 lbs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs. 
———¢e-—_—_ 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Aug. 8, 1930: 






Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Aug. 8. week. 1929. 
Serr er 108,161 105,556 119,066 
Kansas . ° 37,999 39,302 54,424 
Omaha ... 42,520 39,132 31,737 
*St. Louis. 41,487 2,384 57,329 
Sioux City 25,605 28,479 20,800 
t. Paul. 19,265 22,606 24,879 
St. Joseph, 17,004 14,803 25,170 
Indianapolis . 18,506 14,684 16,833 


New York and J. C...--. 19,075 


*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 


tte 


There are two principal methods of 
dressing sheep. What are they, and 
what are their differences? Ask “The 
Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue 
book” of the meat packing industry. 


17,167 24,681 








Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 




















BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Meference: 


Stock Yards 
Write or wire us 


National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 

















CHAS. B. REYNOLDS 


Order Buyer 
STOCK YARDS, SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
14 years packing house buyer 


for all grades of beef cattle 
Correspondence solicited 











—_____________—_* 
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August 16, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at ey 
centers for the week ended Saturday, Aug. 9, 1930, 
with comparisons, are reported to The “National 
Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 5,886 1,934 14,014 
Swift & Co....sccecsceee 5,648 1,381 15,523 

Morris & Co. ........-e00e 1,670 1,252 6, 
Wilson & Co..........06. 3,908 1,757 8,973 
ange aes Prov. Co.... 441 593 eva 
H. Hammond Co..... 1,614 1,439 cose 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby.. 403 eee 


Brennan Packing Co., 5,758 hogs; " Independent 
Packing Co., 369 hogs; "Boyd, Lunham & Co., 100 
hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,438 hogs; 
Agar Packing Co., 3,661 hogs; others, 28,987 hogs. 

—_ gd 505 calves, 3,305; hogs, 


51, 000; sheep, 45,1 


KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co...... 2,500 1,126 3,460 5,572 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,312 907 «2,550 4,722 




















Fowler Pkg. Co..... 522 5 cece eoce 
Morris & Co......... 2,408 854 2,080 4,790 
Bwit BOO; cc ccccss 2,942 807 6,687 4,989 
Local butchers ..... 863 39 795 i 
WHA cssercsecees 14,613 4,469 18,516 24,717 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co........... 15,383 7,626 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 11,177 +=12,001 
BR BO, WOcccccccacses ‘ ane 
Morris B Od..cccscccccee aa 7,829 
Swift & Co...... eccccece 8,393 14,521 
Eagle Pkg. Co........++. esis owen 
Geo. Hoffman & Co...... ants P 
M. on Pkg. Co.. Coes ° 
Omaha Pkg. Co eene ° 
So. Omaha Pkg. aan . 
Lincoln Pkg. Co eee F 
Nagle Pkg. Co janie e 
th & Sons eovte . 
Sinclair Pkg. Co snad 
ta ay ME IOs 0 <6e% Sara 
K. Corrigan & © 3,015 
ae, Murray Co.. 5,508 
J. W. Murphy.. ae 4,998 
Other hog buyers. sow see 8% 14,001 
, SOP ee TE ey 18,2 68,529 41,977 


ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co...... 2,661 1,578 41,136 2,844 
Swift & Co......... 2,972 1,398 2)874 4,689 
Morris & Co........ 985 476 396 oon 


Co 5 
Bast Side Pkg. Co.. oe 110 =—:1,878 ‘sxe 
American Pkg. Co.. 255 116) 2,225 481 





Heil Pkg. Co eee 200 sees 
Krey Pkg. Co. oo. a 110 = 3,237 52 
MHETS ..ceeceeceeee 5, 430 1,004 24,087 1,624 
DORR  wccdvscccecs 13,615 4,787 35,483 9,690 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Swift & Co......... 4,054 607 8,582 12,039 
Armour and Co...... 2,279 340 3,702 3,646 
Morris & Co........ 2,225 238 5,032 2,064 
OUNCES ..cccccccccce 1,746 221 (7,824 1,045 

Total ..cccccscoee 10,304 1,406 25,140 18,794 


SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,317 76 9,929 4,808 
Armour and Co..... 1,905 77 9,961 5,145 
Bwatt & O0..ccccece 1,692 89 5,484 4,913 
Smith Bros. ........ eae ree 79 i 
Local butchers ..... 175 43 aie 
Order buyers and 
packer shipments.. 2,911 20 19,681 1,120 
TOCA] cvercsccccess 9,000 305 45,084 15. 986 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











Morris & Co........ 1,510 863 1,194 132 
Wilson & Co........ 1,838 1,008 1,660 225 
Others ..ccccccscece 151 cove 504 rare 
BORE a ccccccssias 8,490 1,961 3,358 357 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 548 360 4,000 953 
Jacob Dold Co...... 458 10 =2,904 30 
We Bs ccccecss 2 cone 371 woe 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 142 ss 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 10 
Wichita D. B. Co... 23 
TOR Sac ssecccans 1,283 870 §=7,275 983 


ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 1,768 1,786 4,957 2,904 








Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 373 791 570 Sees 
7 ree 2,653 2,802 7,537 4,347 
United Pkg. Co..... 1,247 110 eee 14 
MEMO: esc cedccucass 613 229 3-6, 254 6 

MEY sidtevesceses 6,654 5,718 19,318 7,271 
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MILWAUKEBR. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. @- 1,000 3,071 5,571 1,361 
U. D. B. Co, N. Y. 56 ode he Sains 
R. Gumz & Co...... 67 28 100 66 
Armour and Co., _ 316 81,537 eens és 
‘Armour and Oo., Chi 47 His A 


























WWE OG. BOE BB. ecce seen sees 
—— CeCe sensine 198 279 109 338 
SHOES cccccccccscc 103 13 31 1 
TOURS. cecccccecses 1,823 4,928 5,811 1,766 
INDIANAPOLIS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Wowelgm .cccccsscces 1,007 2,856 14,750 4,191 
Kingan & Co........ pon 494 8,038 1,116 
Armour and Co...... 100 «1,701 aces 
Indiana) wane Abt. Co. 1, O40 ae 649 
Brown Bros. ....... 104 ve § 8 

ieccrctant | Pkg. Co.. an 

— ag GBivccss 96 6 4 
isos 34 8 26 

= AS ay "Pkg. Co.. ‘ . 
. 19 9 “—cKa 

& 56 21 

653 96 1,557 
TORRE vosias cn veces 8,934 8,696 25,898 7,572, 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Sam Gall’s Sons..... a eaie 6 aes 328 
John Hilberg & Son. ot cea one 69 
G. Juengling & Sons 271 138 atone 95 


E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,904 256 4,513 1,537 























Kroger G. & B. Co.. 330 116 =—-:1,893 
‘ Lohrey Pkg. Co. 7 énee 229 
Vm. G. Rehn’s Sons 153 55 apes ous 
x Sander Pkg. Co.. 6 saa oe ae 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 293 208 «she 231 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 14 eves 2,286 
John F, Stegner 278 164 wane 111 
J. Vogel & Son..... 6 5 337 
Ideal —~ lees DT GeaNwae eoes nee 523 
thers ° eccsccesss 6D coee «68S 
OD 6 in sesicnsens 3,456 948 14,167 2,371 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co......... 593 59 1,463 7,447 
Armour and Co..... 449 93 1,127 2,869 
Blayney-Murphy .... 374 102 = 1,421 326 
GHEE scccccceccces tan 150 982 656 
WARE sis cecedcacs 2,127 404 4,993 11,298 
RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for the week ended Aug. 9, 1930, with compari- 
sons: 

CATTLE. 
Cor. 
Week ended Prev. week, 
Aug. 9. week. 1929. 

























CRISEED . orcccseccccveees 19,565 16,374 18,108 
Kansas City ........ sees 14,613 16,665 17,405 
Omaha (incl. calves)..... 18,284 15,241 11,832 
BE. ED oc cccccescccveve 18,615 10,205 13,298 
St. Joweph ..cccccccscecs 10,304 8,468 458 
Sioux Clty ...ccccccccces , 10,162 6,631 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,490 2,482 3,838 
Wichita ..cccccscccvccces 1,283 936 2,892 
DOMVEE ccccccecveescesces 2,127 2,219 2,279 
St. Paul ..cccccccccsccs - 6,654 6,942 8,627 
Milwaukee ...cc.cccccece 1,823 1,764 
Indianapolis .........+65- 3,934 3,460 5,019 
CURCINMNAL oc cccccrccees 3,456 2,569 2,455 
(..  MPerrrrrreerre reer 108,148 97,487 101,842 
HOGS 
CHBGRRO cccccccccccescese 51,669 53,195 62,588 
— OT essvcvcccses 18,516 19,480 23,550 
wccccccscccccccces 68,529 60,574 44,358 
st ge 35,483 25,739 31,322 
St. Joseph 25,140 20,497 $3,231 
Sioux City 5, 38,277 30,146 
Gitebene” City” 8,358 2,427 4,227 
Wichita 7,275 4,753 6,352 
a ° 993 5,005 5,971 
WES WEE wee vince vecatese 19,318 22,493 25,230 
Milwaukee ..ccccsscecees 5,811 6,208 nia 
Indianapolis ............ 25,898 27,826 35,325 
i ere ere 14,167 138,103 13,369 
Dv dentececasseanas 325,241 299,527 315,669 
SHEEP 
CRD inc weisisaivscacces 46,165 38,671 53,453 
pre 24,71 26,000 20,483 
OMAR .ovccccreccccccece 41,977 44,345 7.989 
Bt. Lemls .cccccccccccece 6 10, 467 12,655 
We 0 vikw ceteaseeee 18,794 22,558 23,416 
Sioux Clty ..csccccccccee 15,986 15,790 9,426 
Oklahoma City ......... 357 579 416 
WUE 6.005 Ue cicccceecaes 983 795 1 74 
reer 11,298 12,118 10,2 25) 
i Se ee 7,271 5,733 B 554 
Milwaukee ......ccccccee 1,766 1,727 ere 
Indianapolis ..........+.. 7,572 6,092 8,453 
are ee 2,371 5,913 10,198 
ere 188,947 190,796 183,722 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Mon., Aug. 4. 











Tues., Aug. 5.. 6,747 1, 15,178 10,322 
Wed., Aug. 6...11,247 1,989 16,777 16,180 
Thurs., Aug »705 1,856 24,212 17,234 
Fri., Aug. 8.... 2,000 1,062 20,530 3,104 
Sat., Aug. 9.... 500 200 9,000 

This week ...... 88,014 7,692 115,696 57,587 
Previous week ..28,308 7,266 114,204 57,806 
Year QGO .ncccce 36,184 7,893 121,955 73,365 
Two years ago . ‘87, 824 11,276 95,634 63,984 


Total receipts for month and year to Aug. 9, 
with comparisons: 











——August.—— Year.——_— 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle ...... 40,320 42,749 1,261,971 1,336,495 
Calves ...... 8,323 10,819 356,764 453,739 
BROBS ccccecs 142,544 155,350 4,727,680 4, 979, 363 
SHEED .ccvee 68,431 99,211 2,306,849 2,006,120 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 4.... 3,491 3 5,444 1,183 
Tues., Aug. 5,... 1,845 196 3,256 871 
Wed., Aug. 6.... 3,246 107 1,882 991 
Thurs., Aug. 7... 1,279 3 2,595 1,979 
Fri., Aug. 8.... 341 1 4,063 1,648 
Sat., Aug. 9.... 100 wens 2,000 1,000 
THe. WOE: ccceee 10,303 310 19,240 7,672 
Previous week ... 7,319 13 §=19,639 16,249 
TORE BBO io cseccce er 017 149 22,170 16,626 
Two years ago ..10,965 2 36,827 10,855 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Week ended Aug. 9. ak - 85 $8.95 $2.85 §$ 9.00 
Previous week .. 9.20 8.65 3. 00 8.50 

9 








1920 ....+. . .. 14.95 10.85 5.75 13.35 
1928 . 15.10 10.85 6.35 14.95 
1927 + 11.80 9.05 6.00 14.00 
1926 ... -- O8 11.45 6.60 14.10 
OZ .cccccccccrevee 12.50 13.40 7.25 14.90 

Av. 1925-1929 ....$12.75 $11.10 $ 6.40 $14.25 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs, and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. 9...... 27,700 98,000 50,400 





Previous week 0,989 94,565 41,557 

929 . . 6,167 99,785 56, 739 
1928 -26,859 59,307 53,129 
WOBT wccccccccececcccccces 40,2 94,100 68, oa? 


*Saturday, Aug. 9, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 

Receipts, average weights and tops and average 

prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg- 
*Week ended Aug. 9..115,700 255 $10.00 $ 8.95 
9.85 8.65- 





Previous week ....... 114,204 258 
RS 121,955 255 12.15 10.85 
MEE 044-4. 0desa0etoneun 95,634 243 12.00 10.85 
ME tha saenaeedacanes 130,586 252 11.05 9.06 
EE Wxewaveue ee and oe 130,157 264 13.65 11.45 
BD devcevcaseenevees 108,376 246 14.55 13.40 
Av. 1925-1929 ...... 117,300 300 “252 $12.70 $11.10 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 8, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 


GG MUNN MOLD ic vent scececenecescues 108,161 
PT OEE ons 4. neiw i Uacioeeah ovale oer 105,556 
MP. Ses tbe deréadtecAtsencieshacde 119,066 
WORD cccccvcesevces Tree TeeT ere er erie 69,300 
MEE Dimend est andioueeh dae dedeneetsodann 103,900 
WE Wo HRSG 0 b06T CRacbminédcacdueecinnsanns 88,700 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
August 16, 1930, were as follows: 


Week ended Prev. 


Aug. 16. week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 51,669 52,079 
DIBOCE tO POCKETS .ecccsccccccs 46,289 42,716 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 22,218 18,782 
Total supplies ............... 120,176 118,577 


(Chicago livestock prices on page 39.) 


BUFFALO LIVESTOCK IN JULY. 

The receipts and disposition of live- 
stock at Buffalo, N. Y., during July, 
1930, were as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
pe eee 14,767 21,105 42,482 47,008 
Shipments ....... 4,348 16,217 16,625 29,513 


Local slaughter.. 10,829 4,882 25,854 16,988 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 
centers for the week ended August 9, 1930, with 
comparisons: 


CATTLE. 
Cor. 
Prey. week, 
week. 1929 
DORCAS ccccccccvcccccecscs 16,374 18,108 
Maemnes Clty ...cvcccccce 20,483 


13, = 


DRRBRD .cccsccccnvccsesce 
in MINED -nbncccnocceness 
WE. BORE oo cccrewsescce 
6 eee 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jer } 
Oklahoma City .......... 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

























TOGA ons cccw cs scccvcee 94,845 
PUL PTT Err re 105,556 119, 066 
Mamens City ..cccccscccs 19,572 550 
DL sbsavctishess< 4508 38,687 30. 004 
St. Louis re 31,222 
Bt. DJowegh ....csccccsese 372 
i errr & 
Wichita Thi 
Fort Worth ee 
Philadelphia ............ r 33 12, 
DGMRIINEES 06 cc ccccsscce 16,020 11,642 17,059 
New York & Jersey City. ..... 30,341 35,439 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,358 3,594 6,441 
Cincinnati Fr PAS . 13,409 14,424 13,853 
DE. cccucwe ses essay hee 5,290 5,134 4,739 
TE nc evertnesenese¥n 231,144 312,257 358.0380 


NN PLT rrr ere 
Kansas City 
EEL, 5 a0 9 0n0 2000005 s0% 5 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City oe 
i! ero 
UE SOMO «25000000000 
Philadelphia ............ 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
PUNE Sc ssccccescevwnes 





Total 228,585 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended August 7, 1930, with compari- 
sons, as reported by the Dominion Live 
Stock Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 





Week Same 

ended Prey. week, 

Aug. 7. week. 1929. 
Toronto .. $ 8.00 $11.35 
Montreal .. “ed 11.00 
Winnipeg is 8.00 10.50 
Ee ery 3.5 7.25 9.35 
SO: piv enccsa nae ee 6.00 6.50 9.00 
Prince Albert .......... 6.00 ee 8.50 
ees 6.00 jenn 9.00 
PN iécusvecesses 7.75 7.00 9.00 

VEAL CALVES 

PE: Dinwanebboceboee $11.50 $11.00 $15.50 
0 Rae rere 9.50 9.50 13.50 
ED sds oc 6 nese 11.00 9.00 13.00 
REY, 6s weewsscerccede 8.50 9.00 10.50 
EL: <o6as00eesese 9.00 9.00 10.00 
Prince Albert .......... 7.50 7.50 9.50 
Pr ree 8.00 8.50 11.00 
Pn «cnasevwenabses 8.00 8.00 10.00 


SELECT BACON HOGS. 








Toronto $12.75 $15.00 
i + cSunguse4eesss 5 13.00 14.75 
DE Na cusuhsnenseae 2. 12.00 
0 11.60 
CS EE 12.00 
Prince Albert 11.70 
PC «cca cesecmaee 12.20 
ee 11.75 
GOOD ——” 
PP en re $10.5 $11.50 $15.50 
ES ae 12.00 11.00 12.50 
a]. ee -. 8.50 10.00 13.75 
Calgary 7.50 8.00 11.00 
Edmonton .. -. 8.00 7.50 10.00 
Prince Albert PeSeKanbes 8.00 8.00 10.50 
OY eee 7.50 8.00 10.50 
eee 7.50 8.00 10.00 
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SIOUX CITY LIVESTOCK. 
(Continued from page 39.) 


HOGS—Hog prices made further up- 
turns this week, and the top quotation, 
$9.80, was the highest since mid-June. 
All interests were substantial buyers, 
resulting in 40@50c advances for butch- 
ers and 75c better values for packing 
sows. Most 170- to 240-lb. butchers 
brought $9.50@9.75 and weighty types 
ranged down to $9.00 and below. Sows 
sold principally at $8.00@8.50, with a 
few best lights at $8.60. 

SHEEP—Lambs benefited by a 50c 
rise in values, while aged sheep dis- 
played 25c upturns. Choice Idaho lambs 
toped freely at $9.25 late, and best na- 
tive offerings moved at $8.75@8.90. Fat 
ewes continued scarce, but the few rep- 
resented sold at $3.75 down. Choice 
light selections were quotable at $4.00. 


— —--f- —— 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 13, 1930. 
CATTLE the past week’s 
period, steers, yearlings and butcher 
heifers met with a strong to 25c higher 
market, while cows and bulls ruled 
weak to 25c lower. Vealers enjoyed a 
sharp advance, selling recently about 
$1.00 or more higher for the period. 
Best mixed yearlings cashed at $10.25, 
with a few other loads at $9.85@10.00, 
while several loads of fed medium and 
heavyweight steers sold from $8.00@ 
8.75. Some plain Montana steers cashed 
at $6.25@7.00. Common and medium 
cows cleared largely at $4.00@5.00; 
comparable heifers, $5.00@6.50; low 
cutters, $3.00@3.75; bulls, $5.25@5.75. 
Vealers of good to choice quality sold 
from $10.00@12.00, with several real 
choice droves up to $12.50. 
HOGS—Swine prices recorded un- 
even 10@25c advances, lighter weights 
scoring the minimum upturn. Desir- 
able 160 to 225 lbs. went at $9.50@ 
9.75; 225 to 325 lbs., $8.75@9.50; sows, 
$7.75@8.25; pigs and light lights, $8.75. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs recovered losses 
of late last week and finished steady. 





August 16, 1930. 


Native lambs bulked at $7.50@8.50; 
common throwouts, $4.50; fat ewes, 
$2.50@3.50. No westerns arrived. 
a 

JULY FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in July, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 






nomics 23 follows: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Baltimore .. 6,487 2,202 47,826 5,111 
Buffalo .... 8,494 2,159 60,130 8,248 
Chicago .... 140,326 41,810 
Cincinnati 14,079 9,094 
Cleveland 6,363 6,088 
Denver 5 1,566 
Detroit . 5.66 6,399 
Ft. Worth... 28,294 23,647 
Indianapolis 13,712 4,014 
Kansas City 70,243 17,089 
Milwaukee . 11,855 30, = 
N. S. Yards 29,904 is 237 
New York. 66, 140 
Omaha - 216,558 
Philade Iphia 60,359 
St. Louis... 123,042 


Sioux City.. 
So. St. Joe. 
So. St. Paul 
Wichita... 
All others... 





5 
220,155 


Total: 
July, 1930... 709,739 
July, 1929... 706,084 
7 mos. ended 
July, 1930...4,57 
7 mos, ended 
July, 1929...4,617,126 2,682,880 28,7 


= fe — 
LOS ANGELES SLAUGHTERS. 


Livestock slaughter at Los Angeles 
during the first six months of 1930 
was larger than during any similar 
period in the history of that market, 
with the exception of lamb slaughter, 
which was exceeded in 1924. 

Cattle slaughter in this period totaled 
161,647, hogs 374,971 and sheep 405,- 
924. The cattle slaughter shows an in- 
crease of 9,000 over a year ago and 
of 32,000 over the 1923 period. Hog 
slaughter shows only a slight increase 
over 1929, but is nearly 5,000 head 
greater than in 1923. Lamb slaughter 
shows an increase of 34,000 over the 
first half of 1929 and more than 10,- 
000 over the 1923 period. 

—-—-%e—_—_ 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 


375,496 3,187,27 
362,623 


6 1,411,285 
3,596,780 1,254,810 


7,492 2,698,331 26,606,971 9,2¢ 





72,219 7,792,924 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 
Stocks of the principal hides and skins at the end of May and June, 1930, 
based on reports received from 4,040 manufacturers and dealers, and stocks 
disposed of during the former month, are reported as follows: 


June 30, 


ee | ee ete TT ee ee eee 
Steers, hides 
Oe! Pr eerer rrr ey reer ey beter 
ee ben 6h bie 6s 884as 
Unclassified, 

© ccaWass Abbe 6b S45 0's 046s a eas 506 

ee Sy rrrtee err ee 
Green-salted, skins 
Dry or dry-salted, ski 

i Soh: each» +h ps nena ones een vee 
Green-salted, 
Dry or dry-salted, 

Horse, colt, 








I. ret Gti as 2G twin ial 4thlb CA ach SAS AS OS 
Front, wh EEO ee Pe reer Ee ier 
EE ME SUED: © scence veasesskacis 
EE Ct uS ARES SOREN Sue xs ae os SSS a ehanes 
EE NE, AI sg :ev.0 0b Ss 6.0.5 44.90 6 5 8b :s 040 
r,s cna wakge ntact ee ewes sank 6 


RSP perry er er rere Pe 
Sheep and lamb, total skins.................. 
EE ee eee Tar 
I CE cin 56a gate egos 66 eSs Kaede 
Without wool—pickled skins... . 
Without wool—dry, skins 
Skivers, dozens 
Fleshers, dozens ... 
Kangaroo and wallaby, 
Deer and elk, skins 
Pig and hog, skins 
Pig and hog strips, 
Seal, skins 


DNS 5% os bh na eb ieeh ss 






Stock on hand or in transit. Deliveries, 
May 31, Tanned, during 

1930. 1930. May, 1930. May, 1930.* 

1,337,486 





1,050, 691 
149,471 
114,183 
105, 766 


89. fone ° 
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20 fot et et C9 
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516, 388 
514,826 

1,129,954 
18 





7,685 
16,212 





63.440 

77,517 

. 57,783 
486, 341 288,889 
36,948 8,200 


*Represents deliveries by packers, dealers and importers. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—tThere was a fair 
trade in packer hides during the week 
at prices steady with previous sales, 
with two exceptions, for all descriptions 
moving. 

One packer moved early in the week 
a line of hides of various descriptions 
totaling about 30,000 July and August 
takeoff. Another moved about 22,000 
and a third about 8,000. Sales of fur- 
ther scattered lots totaled about 40,000. 
These sales just about cleaned up the 
market to date. 

Spready native steers are nominally 
144%2@l15c. Heavy native steers were 
included in the sales this week at 13%c. 
Heavy butt branded and heavy Texas 
steers also went at the same price. Last 
sales of extreme native steers reported 
were at 12c. At the moment heavy 
branded steers seem to be in the best 
demand. Colorado steers moved at 13c 
and sales of light Texas steers were 
made at 12%c; extreme light native 
steers, llc. 

One packer sold 4,000 light native 
cows at 10%c. This is %c down from 
last trading. Other lots of this de- 
scription also moved earlier at this 
price. Some packers are still trying for 
lle, it is said. Branded cows were 
included in sales this week at 10c, steady 
with last trading, one packer moving 
7,000 at this price. This description 
seems to be the weakest on the list at 
the present time. 

Last sales of native bulls were re- 
ported at 7c, and the market is quoted 
at this figure. 

The South American market eased 
off $2.50 gold on sales of 22,000 hides, 
equal to 12 9/16c. Sales last week were 
at 13% @13'c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—The mar- 
get is quiet due to the closely sold-up 
position, sales last week having about 
cleaned up the stocks. Last sales of 
native all-weights were at 10%c and 
branded at 10c. Native bulls are quoted 
nominally at 7e and branded at 6c. 

In the Pacific Coast market June-July 
hides sold this week at 9c for steers and 
8c for cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Quoted $30.00 
@32.00 per ton nominal at Chicago. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country hides 
are slow. Some allweights, averaging 
48 lbs., are reported to have sold at 
7%c selected, delivered. Buyers are 
bidding 7%c. Some lighter average 
hides sold at 8c selected, delivered. 
Cows and steers, 60 lbs. up, are draggy 
and quoted at 7c nominal. Extremes 
are priced at 942@10c on sales made 
this week. Buff weights are offered at 
8c, which is 4%2c down from last sales 
reported. Some are reported to have 
changed hands at this figure. Buyers, 
however, are reluctant to pay over 
Tec. Extremes are quoted at 9'%c, 
nominal; bulls, 4% @5c. 

CALFSKINS—The market is quiet, 
only a few scattered small lots mov- 
ing this week. Big packer skins are 
quoted at 19c, last paid; Chicago city 
skins, 1642¢c nominal. Buyers are bid- 
ding 15c for city 8/10 lbs. and 17c for 
10/15 lb. weights. Resalted skins are 
slow, 1112@13c being asked. 

KIPSKINS—Packer August kips sold 


this week at 17c for native and 15c for 
overweights; southern skins, 16c; total 
sales around 18,000. Another large 
packer is reported to have sold August 
kips at 17%4c. Last previous sales were 
at 17%c for northerns and 15%c for 
overweights. Offerings are still being 
made at %4c under these figures, it is 
said. Branded kips are offered at 13c. 

HORSEHIDES—The market is slug- 
gish. Northern slaughter mixed stocks 
are priced at $3.00@3.50, with best ren- 
derers $3.75@4.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts are quoted 
at 10c lb. Big packer shearlings are 
firm and steady. One packer moved 
15,000 this week at 50c for No. 1’s and 
30c for No. 2’s. Sales of No. 1’s are 
reported by another big packer at 55c. 
Small packer shearlings are quoted at 
25@32c flat, depending on quality. 
There is little demand for pickled skins 
and few appear to be moving, the 
draggy market being the result of 
stocks greatly in excess of those of last 
year at this time. Lambs are dull due to 
lack of interest in short wool. One lot 
of July and August lambs sold this 
week at 50c for No. 1’s and 30c for No. 
2’s. Buyers are talking lower. Beavers 
continue in good demand at $1.00. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips for 
tanning offered at 6@7c. Gelatine 
scraps offered in car lots at Chicago 
at 4c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—The market re- 
mains quiet with no trading reported. 
July productions were sold _ several 
weeks back at 14c for native steers, 
13%ce for butt brands and 138c for Colo- 
rados. August hides have not been sold 
as yet, although sales are expected 


soon. 

COUNTRY HIDES—No trading in 
country hides reported, both sides mark- 
ing time. Trading could be done, it is 
said, at 4@%c over bids. Buff weights, 
8c nominal; extremes, 10@10%c nomi- 
nal; allweights, 8c nominal. 

CALFSKINS—Market inactive and 
no sales reported. Receipts are light. 
Last trading last week was in 5-7’s at 
$1.60; 7-9’s at $1.90, and 9-12’s at $2.65. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, August 9, 1980—Close: 
Aug. 9.65n; Sept. 9.86b; Oct. 10.25n; 
Nov. 10.65n; Dec. 11.05b; Jan. 11.25n; 
Feb. 11.55n; Mar. 11.80n; Apr. 12.10n; 
May 12.35b; June 12.55n; July 12.80n. 
Sales 11 lots. 

Monday, August 11, 1980—Close: 
Aug. 9.60n; Sept. 9.80n; Oct. 10.25n; 
Nov. 10.65n; Dec. 11.05@11.06; Jan. 
11.25n; Feb. 11.55n; Mar. 11.80n; Apr. 
12.05n; May 12.31 sale; June 12.50n; 
July 12.75n. 

Tuesday, August 12, 1930—Close: 
Aug. 9.65; Sept. 9.85; Oct. 10.30; Nov. 
10.70; Dec. 11.10 sales; Jan. 11.30; Feb. 
11.60; Mar. 11.85; Apr. 12.10; May 
12.40@12.41; June 12.60; July 12.80. 

Wednesday, August 13, 1980—Close: 
Sept. 9.90@10.10; Oct. 10.35n; Nov. 
10.75n; Dec. 11.15@11.20; Jan. 11.40n; 
Feb. 11.80b; Mar. 11.95n; Apr. 12.20n; 
May 12.47 sale; June 12.65n; July 
12.85n. 

Thursday, August 14, 1930—Close: 
Aug., 9.70n; Sept. 9.90@9.98; Oct. 
10.40n; Nov. 10.80n; Dec. 11.20@11.24; 
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Jan. 11.45n; Feb. 11.85n; Mar. 12.00n; 
Apr. 12.25n; May 12.54@12.56; June 
12.70n; July 12.90n. 

Friday, Aug. 15, 1930—Close: Aug. 
9.70n; Sept. 10.10; Oct. 10.30n; Nov. 
10.70n; Dec. 11.50 sales; Jan. 11.30n; 
Feb. 12; Mar. 11.85n; Apr. 12.15n; May 
12.85 bid; June 12.60n; July 12.85n. 

———+e-——- — 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended August 9, 1930 were 2,- 
975,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,334,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,114,000 
Ibs.; from Jan. 1 to Aug. 9 this year, 
120,257,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 124,492,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 9, 1930, were 6,- 
722,000 lbs.; previous week, 2,226,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,330,000 
lbs.; from Jan. 1 to Aug. 9 this year, 
102,029,000 Ibs.; same period of year 
ago, 135,518,000 Ibs. 


————_ 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended August 9, 1930, 
were as follows: 











Week ended New York Boston. Phila. 
Aug. 9, 1930....... 15,074 2038 3,981 
Ate. 2, Ws ccecs 37,354 34,342 5,858 
July 26, 1930...... 3,733 ere 
duly 19, 1980...... 14,003 20,427 18,577 

To date, 1980... .1,095,418 615,122 379,068 
Pi ae a 34,672 6,685 28,087 
Aug. 3, 1929....... 48,675 14,554 4,000 

To date, 1929.... 992,143 228,683 389,667 

-——So——_ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotation on hides at Chicago for the 
week ending Aug. 15, 1930, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor, 
ending Prev. week, 
Aug. 15, 1930. week. 1929. 
Spr. nat. 

ee 144%@15n 144%@15 20 @2In 
Hvy. nat. strs. @ls% @13% @iy 
Hvy. Tex. strs. al3s% @13% 174%@18 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Wy 4.000% @13% @13% @is 
Hvy. Col, strs. 13 als @lib 
Iox-light Tex. 

strs. ...... all @iw% 16 @16% 
Lrnd'd cows.. alo @i10 16 @l16% 
Hvy. nat. 

COME 4.005 llwale 11w%@l2 @18b 
Lt. nat. cows @al0v0% @iu @li 
Nat. bulls .. ai @i 12%@12% 
Brnd’d bulls. @t @ 6 ll @l11l% 
Calfskins ... aly aly @23% 
Kips, nat..... 17 @17% 174%@17% 2%@22 
Kips, ov-wt.. als @15% @20% 
Kips brnd’d. @i3n @i3n @17% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 @1.40 
Slunks, hris.. a30 @30 30 @40 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @10% @10% 17 @1T%n 


branded .... @i1o0 @10 15% @16n 
Nat. bulls .. @ in @ Zn @12% 
LBrnd’d bulls. @ 6n @ 6n @ii 
Calfskins ... alb% @16%n @21% 
Meh oss 00'0 @154n a@15%n 19%@20ax 
Slunks, reg.. @1.15 @1.15 @1.20 
Slunks, hris.. @20 @20 20 @3o0n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers... T4@ 8 7%@ & 11wa@le 
Hvy. cows .. 74@ 8 T%@ & 114%@12 
Ser 8 @ 8% 8 @s&% 124%@18 
Extremes ... 9%@10 10 @10% 15 @15% 
eee fa Sn f@ Sn @ 9n 
Calfskins ... @13n @13n 17 @1s 
a ‘ @i2n @i12n 16 @16% 
Light calf ..90 @1.00 90 @1,00 1.10@1.20 


..90 @1.00 90 @1.00 1.10@1.20 
50 @6o 50 @6o0 
5 @10n @10n 


Deacons 
Slunks, reg..50 @60 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..3.00@4.00 3.00@4.00 5.00@6.25 
Hogskins ... @5o @50 60 @b6h 


SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs... 


Sml. pkr. 

PE Wiis etditon laatecaeees Ur eeakemeba 
Pkr. shearlgs.50 @5d 50) @55 1.00@1.17% 
Dry pelts ... aio @10 20 @2il 
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A Box Cooled by 
Frick Refrigeration 


Frick Refrigerating 
Unit 


Ask any user about Frick 
Refrigeration. 


For keeping dairy and poul- 
try products, fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, there’s 
nothing quite equal to a 
Frick plant. 


Machines of all sizes and 
types: automatic or hand 
control. Distributors every- 
where. 


Let us quote on a cooling 
plant to suit your needs. 
Write for Ice and Frost. 


Sixty sales offices in the 
United States. 
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9999299999) 9999999999999 99 9999999999999 9999999999999 
WHETHER YOU ARE CONSIDERING 


Construction... Improvement...or Enlargement of 
refrigerating 


a Fare 


REFRIGERATIO 
EXPERIENCE... [| gg 


YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
General Office » York, Pennsylvania 
Direct factory branches in principal cities 


9>999>99999>9999999999999999 9999999999999999 















Five tched featu make 
Charavay the ventilati: ‘an with- 
out even a near rival: 1—de- 
signed by a recognized authority 
on aeronautics; 2—fan blades are 
scale models of world-famous pro- 
peller design; 3—patented over- 
lapping blade principle; 4—more 
air on less power; 6—low installa- 
tion cost! . . . 

For exhausting fumes, smoke, steam 
—or for cooling, ventilating and 
drying, Charavays are the sound 
choice for all branches of industry. 


HARTZELL PROPELLER FAN CO., ocT*Sist’ 
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AUTOMATIC DOOR CLOSERS 


Noiseless -- Smooth Working 
These “‘silent-sentinels’’ will prevent your profits from 
stealing away through refrigerator doors carelessly or 
thoughtlessly left open. Your doors are always closed 
against waste when not in actual use. Start this important 
saving at once. Order Today. 
PATENTED 










HOW TO ORDER:—Always give Width of your Door. 
When you stand facing door, with door opening 
towards you, state whether Hinges are on the RIGHT 
or LEFT HAND side. This is important. 


AUTOMATIC LOCK & CLOSER COMPANY 
wiitinieid ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








“United Service’ 


provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 





__ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next fob 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 
An ice and cold storage plant will 
be erected in Texarkana, Ark., by J. 
R. Greenwood of the Greenwood Realty 


0. 

Alterations are being made to the 
plant of the Federal Refrigerating Cc., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

Additional refrigerating machinery 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Ebner Ice & Cold Storage Co., Carmi, 
Ill. 


A floor of cold storage space is being 
added to the plant of the Central 
Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

John Turpin has erected an ice and 
cold storage plant in Boydton, Va. 

Cold storage vaults are being con- 
structed in the plant of the Sante Fe 
Ice Co., San Angelo, Tex. 

A two-story ice and cold storage 
plant in Fort Worth, Tex., is being 
planned by J. E. Rasmussen and asso- 
ciates. The building will be 160 by 250 
ft. and will cost in the neighborhood 
of $150,000. 

Waynesboro Cold Storage Corp., 
Waynesboro, Va., will erect a cold stor- 
age plant with a capacity of 50,000 
barrels of apples. 

The City Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Hendersonville, N. C., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. S. D. Sudduth, P. F. Sudduth and 
A. L. Sudduth are the incorporators. 

W. A. Williams, A. G. Engelke and 
A. F. Barnes have purchased the plant 
and business of the Texas Cold Stor- 
age Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

Plans are being made by the Florida 
Food Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla., for 
the construction of a cold storage plant. 
The project will cost about $50,000, it 
is expected. 

The one-story brick plant of the 
Royal Refrigerating Co., 157 N. Four- 
teenth st., Brooklyn, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The loss was 
placed at $50,000. 


—@e— 
DISCUSS MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


(Continued from page 22.) 
cuts, representing roughly _ three- 
fourths of the entire meat supply, sell 
at relatively low levels. 

Stabilized Meat Production Sought. 

“It is largely a matter of acquaint- 
ing housewives with the fact that the 
cuts which are available at the lower 
levels are just as nutritious as the 
others and, when properly prepared, 
just as tasty.” 

Frank W. Harding, head of the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders Association, 
whose organization keeps in close touch 
with the livestock situation throughout 
the country spoke from the producer 
side. He was of the opinion that re- 
ports of the drouth situation had not 
been exaggerated. 

“I believe further,” Mr. Harding said, 
“that the work the government is do- 
ing at the present time in formulating 
a plan to relieve the owners of live- 


stock is the most important that has 
been undertaken in stabilizing the live- 
stock and agricultural industry in this 
country, because something must be 
done in this crisis to stabilize meat pro- 
duction.” 

He felt that if producers are forced 
to ship additional numbers of livestock 
at accompanying low prices, higher 
prices will result later on due to scar- 
city. 

Feed Supply Ample. 

“There is an ample supply of feed 
in the country to tide over the livestock 
in sections that are suffering,” Mr. 
Harding said. “If something is done 
promptly for the sufferers, much will 
be accomplished along the line of 
stabilizing and maintaining an even 
keel of prices on the market.” 

C. R. Hood of Wilson & Co., chair- 
man of the committee on beef mar- 
keting of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, said that producers are 
taking heavy losses on their cattle, 
sheep, lambs and calves. 

Mr. Hood pointed out that for the 
week ended August 9, wholesale beef 
prices averaged 32 per cent lower than 
during the same week a year ago; lamb, 
29 per cent; mutton, 26 per cent; and 
veal, 31 per cent, an average of 30 per 
cent less for meat prices. He. was of 
the opinion that in most cases retailers 
have reduced their prices in propor- 
tion. 

Mr. Hood expressed the belief that 
the supply of meat available during the 
next six months will be about equal to 
that of the present. He pointed to the 
fact that the average quality of meat 
is, and has been, very good, and that 
the question of absorbing the supply is 
simply a matter of demand. 

Wholesale Prices Low. 

“At the present time wholesale prices 
are the cheapest they have been in 
years, and we believe that the retailers 
are offering meat to the public at 
prices it can afford to pay. We have 
the supply, and if the public is thor- 
oughly posted we will have the demand. 

“As an industry, we are seriously in- 
terested in trying to stop further price 
reductions on livestock, and we know 
of no better immediate and_ practical 
farm relief than the arousing of the 
public to the fact that meat is reason- 
able and in ample supply.” 

He said that the high prices of the 
past few years had built up a wall that 
had reduced meat consumption and that 
the public is not yet educated to the 
fact that this wall has been torn down 
and that meat is available at low cost. 


John A. Kotal, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, said that meats are selling at re- 
tail at the lowest level in several years 


and that $1.00 spent in a retail meat 

market now will buy as much as $1.50 

would have bought a year ago. 
Retailers Need Larger Volume. 

He said that the retailer’s volume is 
poor. The retail business is in much 
the same situation as the stock market 
—low prices but not enough buyers. 

Mr. Kotal pointed to the glutted con- 
dition of the market that had prevailed 
up to this week when the situation had 
strengthened somewhat, saying that in 
recent weeks the retailer who knew his 
business could go into packingtown and 
save money by buying wholesale cuts. 

He said he had seen chucks selling 
for 7c a pound that were from good 
grade beef that should have brought 
far more money. Also, he saw beef ribs 
purchased from the packer at 1lc that 
should have commanded 25c Ib. 

If the consuming public won’t use 
pot roasts and stews, Mr. Kotal said, 
they will have to be satisfied to pay a 
higher price for porterhouse. When the 
retailer can dispose of the carcass uni- 
formly, prices in the retail market will 
be more uniform. 

Better Cooking Would Help. 


Miss Lucy Alexander, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, reputed to 
be “the greatest meat cook in the 
world,” and who has been in charge 
of the cooking tests for the department 
in the big project on quality and pala- 
tability in meat, was of the opinion that 
adapting the cooking to the kind of cut 
would make all meat more palatable 
and thus aid in increasing meat con- 
sumption. Meat should be cooked to 
bring out the best there is in it, and 
it should be cooked without guess work, 
she said. 

The luncheon marked the close of a 
four-day conference held in Chicago, 
August 11-14, at which progress made 
during the past 12 months in the na- 
tional cooperative study of factors in- 
fluencing the quality and palatability of 
meat, was reported. This conference 
was attended by represenatives of 25 
state agricultural experiment stations, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
and the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 


a 
SUES ON FREEZING PATENTS. 
Paul Willer Petersen, head of the 
Petersen Rapid Freezing systems of 
Chicago, has entered suit in the United 


States District court in Boston against 
the General Seafoods corporation, 
charging infringement of patents for 
freezing process and apparatus, and 
also of patents for germicide process- 
ing. 

The General Seafoods corporation is 
a subsidiary of General Foods corpora- 
tion, and manufactures frosted meats, 
fruits, fish and vegetables under the 
Birdseye patents. The Petersen suit 
asks for an injunction and accounting 
and damages. 
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Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


E.GJamms Commanyy 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
| charge; also our periodical 








market reports. 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


i 


We trade in Domestic, C di 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 





Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 


telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 




















PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


SPECIALIZING IN HOGS AND CUTS DRESSED IN THE WEST 


CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


CHICAGO 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE WEBSTER 3113 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 


PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











parchment lined 


Sausage Bags 


BELL’S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Massachusetts 





























ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I°‘A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





THOMSON & TAYLOR 


COMPANY 
Recleaned Whole and Ground 


Spices for Meat Packers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Packing House Products 
Tallow — Grease — Tankage 
— Cracklings — Glue Stock 
— Bones — Hog Hair 
Vegetable Oils 
175 W. Jackson Blwd., Chicago, IIl. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 



































Room A-735 Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 
WM. M. WARE & CO. || 
e * e 
F.C. ROGERS. INC. 
Taine BROKERS iain Galas tielanes 
= pepperoni cat F.COOPER ROGERS 
ESTABLISHED BOSTON PROVISION BROKER, INC. 
i ; pretening NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
sees . pit? 5: LaSalle 8. Member of New York Produce Exchange 














and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Section 


J. B. Engel of the Baker Packing 
Co., Asheville, N. C., is visiting in Chi- 
cago this week. 

John Jones of the provision depart- 
ment of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., was a visitor in the city this 
week. 


E. S. Urwitz, general manager of the 
Dryfus Packing Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
transacted business in Chicago during 
the middle of the week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 23,825 cattle, 7,796 calves, 
23,865 hogs and 33,363 sheep. 

Walter Hume, well-known provision 
broker, returned to Chicago this week 
from a trip to Cincinnati, where he 
spent several days visiting ‘friends and 
calling on trade acquaintances and mak- 
ing new trade contracts. 

C. E. Richard, president of C. E. 
Richard and Son, meat packers, Musca- 
tine, Ia., transacted business in Chicago 
Thursday of this week. He also found 
time to atiend the ball game between 
the Cubs and Robins. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Aug. 9, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prey. wk. 1929. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..12,672,000 12,908,000 21,025,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. ..36,028,000 46,121,000 30,314,000 
i | Ser es 5,327,000 4,745,000 5,363,000 


Rudolph Frey, Jr., who with his 
mother operates the popular Buffalo, 
N. Y., retail meat market established 
many years ago by his father, Rudclph 
Frey, was a caller at the office of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER on his way home 
from Minneapolis, Minn., where he at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. 








Leadership in the cold storage indus- 
try is claimed for Chicago as a result 
of its 45,000,000 cubic feet of cold stor- 
age space in 10 publicly operated cold 
storage plants. This does not take into 
account the extensive private storages 
of the meat packing companies located 
here. The cold storage space in these 
publicly operated warehouses is said to 
represent more than 14 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 


The foreign commerce committee of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
of which Charles E. Herrick, vice- 
president of the Brennan Packing Co., 
is chairman, will publish a foreign 
trade directory of Chicago. Compilation 
of this directory is to begin at once. 
Included in it will be many of the meat 
packing companies operating in this 
city. Commenting on this undertaking, 
Mr. Herrick said that the demand for a 
directory such as this has grown so 
insistent with the rapid expansion of 
Chicago’s foreign trade that its com- 
pilation and publication could not be 
delayed further. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., have 
started erection of a new branch house 
in Atlanta, Ga. The building will be 
located at the northeast corner of Peters 
and West Fair sts. It is expected that 
it will be finished and ready for opera- 
tion before January 1, 1931. 

U. & S. Provision Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to deal in meats and 
food products. 

A contract has been let by the Union 
Cotton Oil Mill, West Monroe, La., for 
the construction of a warehouse 90 by 
220 ft. in size. 

Home Packing Co., Toledo, O., has 
announced a program of expansion 
which will involve an expenditure of 
about $40,000. The improvements will 
include considerable new equipment and 
a two-story building 42 by 62 ft. for 
the manufacture of sausage. 

L. Sohn & Sons, sausage makers, 157 
Broome st., New York City, have incor- 
porated with a capital of 99 shares of 
common stock of no par value. 

——%——— 


HOWLAND HEADS MILLER & HART. 


D. Roy Howland, long associated with 
Roberts & Oake, Chicago, was elected 
president of Miller & Hart, to succeed 
Col. John Roberts, at a meeting of the 
board of directors held August 14. 

—-¢-— 

GLOBE EQUIPMENT GROWS 

The Globe Company, Chicago, IIl., 
manufacturers of trucks and equipment 
for meat packers, sausage manufactur- 
ers and renderers, recently awarded a 
contract for an addition to its plant. 
Construction will be started, it is ex- 
pected, as soon as a permit is granted. 

Additional space will give the com- 
pany much-needed storage room and 
will enable it to carry a stock on hand 
from which to fill orders promptly. The 
addition will be a second story above 
the present one-story section of the 


om ¥ Ss 








NEEDS MORE ROOM TO MAKE MEAT INDUSTRY 


Plant of the Globe Co., 
original plant was 50 by 80 ft. 
1929 another, 75 by 143 ft., was built, 


Chicago, IIl., 
An addition, 63 by 75 ft 


plant. It will be 75 by 143 ft. in size, 
of open balcony design and will be 
equipped with a 5-ton traveling crane. 

The growth of this company has been 
rapid. Organized in 1914 by Charles 
Dodge, the present head of the com- 
pany, it soon outgrew its original quar- 
ters at Sixty-fourth st. and Cottage 
Grove ave., and moved to Root and Hal- 
sted sts., in the stock yards district. 
This was in 1917. In 1919 the need for 
larger quarters again became impera- 
tive, and the business was moved to its 
present home at 818 W. Thirty-sixth st. 

The plant at that time was 50 by 80 
ft. in size. In 1923 an addition 63 by 
75 ft. was built. In 1929 the plant was 





GLOBE'S ORIGINAL PLANT. 


The company was organized 
in 1914 to do jobbing work in 
the plant shown here. It now 
manufactures for and sells to 
the entire meat packing and 
allied field. Its new plant, 
when enlarged, will contain 
21,450 sq. ft. of floor space. 
again enlarged by an addition 75 by 
143 ft. The addition to be constructed 
will bring the total floor area of the 
plant to 21,450 sq. ft. Much new equip- 
ment will also be added. 

Since the company was formed new 
devices have been added to the line 
from time to time, and the character 
of the business has_ been entirely 
changed. The shop was originally 
started to do jobbing work, but the 
company soon developed its own trucks 
and meat plant equipment. The com- 
pany now sells through jobbers and 
direct; and caters to many food manu- 
facturers in addition to meat packers. 


EQUIPMENT. 


as it will appear when enlarged. The 
, was made in 1923, and in 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Provision Markets 
Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 


August 14, 1930. 
Regular Hams. 


Green 
Di ubtsas ewshs saneeee 1s 

0 NEG aC 17% 
NN cis Sela Sey ak es ts 17% 
Si RRs Saleem anes 17% 
SED. G63 ecnwsonebes¥eee 17% 
DD Akbwevcns se ehedgrne 17% 
BPD MRED ccsvccevcnese 17% 
fe 17% 


H. Run. 

OE ins coecsenskeweses 17% 
RES PREY Sage 17% 
DUE Vshsctuanesd dn ncaase 17% 
Skinned Hams. 

Green. 





Green. 
eee 2049 
| RED Sgag eee ae 19%, 
OR ee eats oe 1814 
ARRAS a 17% 
Dt Gorltinonce ths hckak 17% 
MEE 8a cdassi ooenseacese 16% 
D. 8. Bellies. 
Clear. 
DR $kinstobuewkdes dbase 15% 
SEs skh CLE Ss be teak 15% 
Tae ee er 5 
BD ASE diss cccvackten 14% 
SD Accnkskexasseepseos 14% 
ES Se 14 
METRES eicke cic akese 13% 
BE PaSG eee eetsucepes 13% 
D. 8. Fat Backs 
Di Gtesbasssdhbesshehatnsbhsse cease 


Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears.......... 35-45 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 
eae 68 
SE MD s2asseseesssusss 4-6 


Jowl butts 





S. P. 
19% 
19%4 


Dry Cured. 
21% 


14% 


13%4 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SO 


CHICAGO, tLb 





UTH LA SALLE STREET 


MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1930. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..10.974% 11.00 10.9244 10.974%4b 
Oct. ...11.00 11.05 11.00 11.05ax 
es as ae 11.00 10.9214 10.9744b 
Jan. -11,024 11.10 11.0244 11.07%b 
a Wh sues ea + ai 11.124gn 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
See eis oe 14.00b 
MONDAY, AUGUST 11, 1930. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..10.9744 10.9744 10.77% 10.90ax 
Oct. ...10.95 10.95 10.80 10.90b 
Dec, ...11.00 11.00 10.60 10.8244—ax 
Jan. -11.00 11.00 10.80 10.90 
a bes anes ° ‘sae 11.00n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. -13.75 sban 13. 75ax 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 12, 1930. 
LARD— 
— ° eerie eee wry 10.85 10.90ax 
Oct. -11.024 11.02 10.8244 10.90b 
Dec. -10.95-11.00 11. 00” 10.75 10.80b 
Jan. ...11.00 11.00 10.80 10.8744 
Oe . coos 10.97 44n 
CLEAR BELLIES—_ 
Sept. ..13.75 saa onwe 13.75 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1930. 
LARD— 
Sept. ..10.82% 10. 82% 10.75 10.75 
Oct. ...10.8214 10. 82 ‘a 10.75 10.75b 
Dec. ...10.70 10.7744 10.60 10.60b 
Jan. ...10.75 10. 77 Ya 10.60 10.60ax 
a Pn cane 10.70n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..13.75 ° 13.75ax 


THURSDAY, - AUGUST 14, 1930. 
LARD— 





Sept. ..10.80-7744 10.80 10.55 10.72% 

Oct. -10.7744 10.7744 10.50 10.70-75 

Dec. ...10. 65 10. o% 10.25 10.55ax 

Jan. .. : 10.60 10.62 10.45 10.55ax 

SS. se, e555 oe oee's 10.65n 

CLEAR BELLIBS— 

Sept. .. woe. eee 13.75n 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 15, 1930. 

LARD— 

Sept. ...10.80 10.9214 10.774%4— 2%ax 

Oct. ...10.82% 10.90 10.8¢ 10.90b 

Dec. ...10.5749 10.80 10.5744 10.77% 

Jan. ...10.65 10.8214 10.65 10.80b 

es ass ese cose oeve 10.90n 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. ...13.75 13.97% 13.75 13.9744 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 


ge — 
FEEDER CATTLE PROSPECTS. 


Cattle on feed on August 1 in the 
eleven Corn Belt states were about one 
per cent fewer than at the same time 
a year ago. The greatest shortage was 
to be found in the states east of the 
Mississippi River, while in the states 
west of the river about 2 per cent more 
cattle were on feed. 

Reports indicate that the average 
weight of cattle on feed is less than 
last year, there being fewer cattle of 
an average weight of 1,100 lbs. and 
— cattle weighing from 900 to 1,100 

s. 

Feeders have indicated that they 
expect to take out considerably fewer 
cattle for feed during the last five 
months of 1930 than were fed in the 
same period of 1929 and 1928. Poor 
pastures and unfavorable corn crop con- 
ditions were controlling factors in these 
decisions. “Improvement in any of 
these conditions would undoubtedly 
tend to strengthen the demand for 
feeder cattle,” the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture points out in this report. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 


Week ended 
Aug. 15, 1930. Cor wk., 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1. a 3% » » 
Rib roast, hvy. end.30 27 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, lt. end...40 30 20 45 35 20 


Chuck roast .......25 21 16 30 2 18 
Steaks, round ...... 40 35 20 60 50 25 
Steaks, sirl, Ist cut.40 35 20 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse.50 40 22 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank 2.00. 25 2 16 28 2 18 


Becf stew, chuck..24 20 14 25 20 15 
Corned briskets, 

boneless ......... 3: 28 18 28 2 18 
Corned plates 2 é 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 





Lamb. 
Good. Com. Good Com 

ee eee 30 18 35 33 

Ceeae vas 69 0095S 28 20 36 34 
all POTTS CER 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulder......25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and join. .50 25 50 25 

Mutton. 
Loge cease eneneeeeee 24 26 
OT cccccccvccesees 4 ee 14 
Shoulders 02 seeveees os 16 
Chops, rib and loin.. ‘3 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 26 @28 36 @38 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 24 @36 32 @35 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 18 @20 30 @382 
Loins, 14 and over....... 15 @18 24 @26 
ST “anwosesscahons4s\em 27 @30 @40 
BNE. 65 500% s6s00000 16 @18 @25 
oo seen sessscs seas 22 @24 @30 
NEED cvcrccvsnccnoce 14 @16 @li7 
ED SV ascue e600 06009 @12 @l4 
eat land, FAW... 22.000 @11 @12% 
Veal. 
Hindquarters .........+.+. 28 30 85 @40 
Forequarters ............ 14 @16 24 @28 
"pee rr ren” 28 @30 35 @40 
oS Ror re 16 22 16 
GROUMMSTS 2... cc sccccccves 20 22 22 
QetNStS oc cosccccccccces e 50 50 
Rib and loin chops....... 85 40 
Butchers’ Offal. 

NG a sn0s0s8500000 00005 4 @ 5% 
ee eae @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 0 
CY cscecssencesas @16 22 

BN okie its cot @14 @21 
DORCOME ...ccccccceccccs @12 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago.... 10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 


Dbl. refined, granulated sebeeesece 6% 6 
Small crystals ......ccccscccccce 7% 
Medium crystals .........eeeee08 8% 
Large crystals .........ssesseeee 85% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls.... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 
S tom Mets GF MOTO... coccccccce 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 





cago, bulk 
Medium, carlot 
WE sccccccncvccrcscccccccscnccessces 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago 
Sugar— 


Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DS oo. n'0n 0569060000008 6000s s0ee @3.22 
Second sugar, 90 basis 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 








Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @4.50 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%......... @4.00 
Packers’ curing meee, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @3.90 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
ES 9b sn wuces be sebentnesnceason 18 21 
SEED 0 ws Nb0 5645000 4666% cee eos 12 16 
Pt .<c6ee kheebeneieaeyeban eéuae 30 86 
CE oO ces cnauhewhekieews 4% 6% 
Be ee ee eer 16 
RR RE te re 76 80 
PEE ce cusocaceseccenesevess :o68. ake 26 
og Sa eee 20 2214 
POET, CRVOMMG oc ccccccsscccesess oe 25 
i ee eo. a Cae p sia ie chee 20 
EY CRIN «a ois naie'de aes nnpe reais 25 2914 


August 16, 1930. 
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August 16, 1930. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 





Week 
ended 
Aug. 13, 1930. 
Prime native steers ....17 @19 
Good native steers ...... 16 17 
Medium steers .......... 14 16 
NS ee errr 124%@14 
COD sacecessercssncosss 11 
Hind quarters, choice... .26 26 
Fore quarters, choice....12 13 
Beef Cuts, 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @32 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @30 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @43 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @38 
Steer loin ends (hips). o> @23 
Steer loin ends, No. 2.. 23 
Cow WOIMS ccccscccccscece 19 
Cow short loins ........ @2u 
Cow loin ends “cnipa) 15 
a 19 
Steer ribs, No. b Perrier @18 
Cow ribs, No. 2........; @12 
an ae. See Ee @10 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @1844 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... 18 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... 11% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @11L 
OOW TOWNES cccccscccce @l4 
ct MED os 560050405 » 9% 
BOSE TROD ovcceccccves $ 8 
Medium plates .......... @ 6% 
Po ee ee @l14 
Steer navel ends........ @ 5 
Cow navel ends......... @ 5% 
OO: GD. vwecccccccas @ 6 
ee @ 5 
Strip loins, No. 1 boneless 60 
Strip loins, ia Se 50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... 28 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @20 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @i 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @i70 
8 See @27 
i eee 20 
Shoulder clods .......... ors 
Hanging tenderloins .... 11 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 14 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 12% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. 15 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.)......... 10 
DEE dacecehtausiscves 9 
are 33 
Sweetbreads ...... . 
Oxtails, per Ib. .. nes 10 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... 8 
—, ee, Fe. Gocsecss 10 
RED, pao ep aonded dine on 18 
ia. ke 15 
Lamb 
Gain Merrie 20 
Pe £5 baas eee 18 
Oholes GRETIOD ove ccccecs 2 
Medium saddles ......... 23 
Choice fores ............ 15 
Medium fores ........... 13 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... 33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib... 16 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... 25 
Mutton. 
TROGWY GOOD 6. csciccnse 7 
BONG GOED ccsvcccccere 11 
Heavy saddles ......... 8 
Light saddles .......... 14 
Hea are 6 
BE GEN cccene snes 8 
SS Sh aa 15 
Mutton loins ........... 13 
PE GUT: sccaccscees : d 
Sheep tongues, per Ib.... 16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @10 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. 
Picnic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 


SO. EE spin cc ccses 
ees 
Blade bones 
Pigs’ feet 

are. 


per lb. 


ON) cevandsiccnndsse¥-ee 
MEN. Ci be bec Sacawcens va 
Heads 


Choice carcass .19 
Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good racks . 
Medium racks 





26 
14 


@10 


10 


17 





@25% 


@10 
@10 
@ 4% 
@14 
@13 


44%@ 5 


@ 8 
@ 7% 
@l4 
@ 5 
@7 
@ 8 


@26 
@24 
@32 
alj 
@13 


Veal Products. 


Brains, GROR cecccccccce v ll @ m4 
Sweetbreads ............ 60 @s80 
Calf MveTS cccessccccces @55 50 @55 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 

(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings.......... ee 
Frankfurts in hog casings.............. 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice...... 
Bologna in beef middles, amg a 
Liver sausage in hog 
Smoked liver sausage in “hog bungs.. 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 
TORE GROGES cccccccccccccccecccccccccs 
New England luncheon specialt 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 
DOMGRS GHMTRMS oo ccccccsccssccsecccece 
= GUUS cc ccccccccccccccvccccces 


wee weer er eweseee sete eeeeee eeeees 


use 
PO ND ones ccccccccccvcscesess . 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Thuringer Cervelat = 
Farmer ......+00. Cea creccccccesecscose 
Holsteiner ......sessseees Ocececcescece 
©. Salami, choice............+..000+ 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. 
C. Salami, new condition.......... 
, choice, in hog middles......... 
Geman Style BIAM.. .ccccccccccccvcves 
EE, wesc ccd cv ctieccseccciscosestess 
aan, new condition.............. 
CUE. a sickesaccentenecess 00s cesge 
Stalin fen Mon ina s0leoe<eeseaceaisa 
VWErGimin DAMS cc ccsccccccccccccccvcccs 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


ityle age in beef rounds— 
Small bh B CO CALC. ccc ccccceccccccccs $6.50 
Large tins, 2 WD CHAER.c ccccrcccccececes . 7.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate..........cceeeeeees 7.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate......cccccrsecceces 8.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Senmll Cine, FB CO CEACO. 2 cc ccccccseccccecs o tae 
Large tins, 1 to craté......ccccccscccece - 8.25 
Smoked lin g = aes casings— 
Small tins, 2 to cra 
Large tins, 1 to pana Se see cccereveceesuce 7.75 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 16 
Neck bone trimmings................+6. 10% 
i. ee SP rererrree rere 
PE ED eatcaciecccscsccesscccecevns 5 
Pork hearts 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
IIE f'n Fi. bo 006 080646 6.c00 wees 10 











a bat bt 
F 


=- 
ASKSOADAAANWDONVSIDBH AMID 


WOE POREOD cessor cvvcccccesecscccceccs 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).............0.+: 

canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 
Dressed cutter cows, 450 lbs. and up.... 
= = — 600 Ibs. and up...... 


eef 
Pork eougeen, canner trimmed S. P.....15% 


SAUSAGE CASIN Gs. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 


= 
FRRE KK AKKS 


RZ 

4 

J 

gt 

2 
ASHSAHISAHHHSHHOSO 


quantities.) 

Beef casings 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............+. +23 
Domestic rounds, pO 35 
Export rounds, MUMMIE eco Sicasescceeeese .50 
Export rounds, medium..............se0. -29 
Export rounds, narrow.............0sse0: 45 
INO. 1 WORBERGS. 20 cc ccccccccccccccccccces 14 
No. 2 weasands.......ccccscecscvcccccecs OT 
TTT rere .29 
EN adgich 60066 606csdCb eee se caren -20 
SE, CIEE Sec vcwcccbccvcccrocesode -15 
Middles, selected wide.............-..+00: 2.00 

Dried _ bladders: 
on dcbecsvcneeresee'ne 2.00 
Ae Oe Sarre 1.65 
7g ag GEE er ee 1. a 
oe oe ee ee eee 

Hog casings: 
SE ME I SEs 6 nie k:e0s.0:n6 b 0 00\0 eee 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds............ 2.25 
Medium, regular, Yond PO Fe ecaccsctosss 1.00 
WE rire 6.0.6 ccstie svc ccsas veces 15 
Extra wide, or "100 Pesce asseeersonene 85 
_ 4 Sr eer .80 
Ty 0a. 0-0 0'0:5-6:si0'0 o'e t-000 wed -20 
Medium — | SSP A Peers 10 
SE ED NG co sees Suc cevecteeeeies F 
I Es ood ois scdecnaceaducs sce 20 
DEE Seah en cewesetcececteceesacaenes -08 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe, — bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 
Pork feet, 200-lb. bbl. 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. Bor. 





DRY SALT MEATS. 
















Extra short CLEATS 2... cccccccccccccces 
Extra short ribs ..... 

Short clear middles, 60 a 

Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs..... 


Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs.. 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs. 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. 
— plates : 
BACB ccccccccccccccccccccsccccccceces 


Fancy reg. hams, 14 
Fancy skd. hams, 14 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 
Plomicn, 4@S INS... cccccccccccccccccees 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.............+06. 
Standard bacon, 6 ‘ Ibs 
No, 1 beef ham se 
12 Ibs. Dede eee ces benksceenes 

Knuckles, 5@9 Tbe Rehnaa eadeegeee 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 


Mess pork, regular .......ssseeeees- 8 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces...... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces...... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces...... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 
Brisket pork ....cccccccccccvccccccess 
Bean POrk ...cccccccccccccccccccccees 
Plate Beek .cccccccccccvcccessesccsas 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis......... 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops, .$1.55 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.75 
White oak ham tierces............ 3.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


rade natural color animal fat 


Highest 
cartons, rolls or 


——— ne in 1-lb. 
prints, f.0.b. Chicago..........++++++ 
White animal fat margarines in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, ~ .0.b. Chicago 


Nut, 1- 0" cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 
(30 ai d 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per mn less. 


Pastry, 80-1b. “tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 
ANIMAL OILS. 
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oie 
@l 
Gis 
@14% 
@15% 
@14% 





Prime edible lard Of] .......--+seee0- 
Headlight burning oOil.........-se-ee+e 
Prime winter strained. .........+..++++ 
Bx winter strained..........-0+:e005 
Extra lard Ofl......ccccccecsevecs sbpecs 
Bx SS rr 
No. 1 lard....sseesevees pavakaainesenks 
We. B MBM. .cccccccccccccvcsccccccccccs 
Acidless POSSE NEE EAE 
20 D. ©. T. neatsfoot.........-sseerees 
Pure neatsfoot oll.......-.seeeeeeeees 
8 neatsfoot Ofl........eeeeeeeeees 
xtra neatsfoot Oll.........--seeeeceee 
No. 1 jr an ge Div ccvcccecapsecccecios 9% 
Oll weighs 7% Ibs. r gallon. Barrels osataie 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 
LARD. 
Prime GtOAM ...ccccccccccccvccseces @10.85 
Prime steam, loose ........-.++e0005 @10.50 
Kettle rendered, tierces ............. @10.92% 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y..........-- @12.05 
TAGE, WOW cc ccccccccccsccewccceccces @10.25 
Neutral, in tierces............++.+0. @12.50 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 10% @10% 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces............ 2 
Q1OO BEOCKB 2. .ccccccccccccccsescceces 9 9% 
Prime No. 1 oleo oOil..........eeeeeeee @ 8% 
Prime No. 2 oleo ofl .......-eseeeseees @ 8% 
Prime No. 8 oleo Ofl.......ccecccccccces $ 8 
Prime oleo stearine. edible..... evccece 8 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
se o% 


Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 
Prime packers tallow .. 

No. 1 tallow,, 10% f.f.a 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a 








Choice white grease ..........-.+-.46. 

A-White GTOASO 2.2. cccccccsccccncee : a 5 

B-White grease, max. 5% acid hs 

Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.. 5 @ 5% 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.8........eeeees 4%@ 4% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt........ 6%,@ 7 
White, deodorized, in bblis., f.0.b. Chgo. 94@ 9% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls............. 9%@ 9% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b.. «sees 1@ 1% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mill TK%@ 7% 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b, mill..... -« TH@ 1% 
Cocoanut oil, sellers tanks, -b. coast 5%@ 6% 
Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 1 


9 @ 9% 
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August 16, 1930. 


Retail Section 


Retailers Rise Up in Their Own Defense 
at Their Annual Meeting 


At their annual convention in 
Minneapolis last week the retail 
meat dealers took a shot at many 
prominent heads. 


They criticized the Federal Farm 
Board and the livestock associations for 
being “all wet” on the subject of high 
meat prices 

They objected to any modification of 
the packers’ consent decree, which 
would permit the packer to meet out- 
side competition in food distribution. 

They denounced failure to ask their 
advice as to better meat merchandising, 
and demanded that the Farm Board call 
a conference in which they might take 
part. 

They objected to Government grad- 
ing of poultry, and condemned govern- 
ment grades as leading to misrepresen- 
tation of merchandise and misleading 
advertising. 

They condemned the newspapers for 
calling them meat profiteers, and re- 
solved to start a counter-campaign of 
publicity. 

They attacked packers for selling “a 
certain amount of consuming trade 
direct,” and resolved to “stop this 
violent infringement of retailers’ 
rights.” 

On the other hand: 

They congratulated the Government 
on its system of meat classification and 
grading, and asked that it be extended 
to firms which do not have federal 
inspection. 

They commended vocational educa- 
tion, and favored the Capper-Reed bills 
in Congress which provide for such edu- 
cational work. 

A complete synopsis of the convention 
proceedings appeared in the August 9 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 

The resolutions referred to were in 
detail as follows: 

Against Decree Modification. 


Resolved, that the members of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., now assembled in con- 
vention in the city of Munneapolis, 
Minn., are absolutely and_ entirely 
opposed to any modification of the con- 
sent decree. 

Want a Voice in Meat Methods. 


Whereas, the retailer of meats has 
for centuries been the important link 
between the producer and consumer, 
and has at all times served the public 
unselfishly and with the best interests 
of the consumer uppermost; and, 

Whereas, an effort is being made by 
the Federal Farm Board and the live- 
stock associations in its plan to effect 


relief to the farmers to discredit retail 
meat dealers by charging them with 
the responsibility for high prices; and 

Whereas, the Federal Farm Board 
and the livestock associations are sup- 
porting the packers’ plea for modifica- 
tion of the packers’ consent decree, with 
the idea that by permitting the packers 
to enter the retail meat business prices 
to consumers would be reduced and dis- 
tribution of meats and meat products 
increased, to the ultimate benefit to the 
producers; and, 

Whereas, the Federal Farm Board 
and livestock associations have given 
no plausible reason why men who have 
spent their lives and become experts in 
their particular line, and who have been 
pioneers in our retail system of distri- 
bution should be replaced by some new 
plan yet untried, nor is there any as- 
surance that the packers would sell 
meat to the consumers at lower prices 
than others engaged in retailing; and, 

Whereas, the retailers have not been 
consulted as to whether a better or 
more economic system of retailing 
meats might be devised, therefore be it 

Resolved, that the National Retail 
Meat Dealers’ Association demands that 
the chairman of the Farm Board and 
livestock associations call a conference 
at which the question may be discussed 
by representatives of the retail meat 
dealers’ association and members of the 
Farm Board and livestock associations. 


Retailers at Decree Hearing. 


Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., shall 
make adequate preparations to be per- 
sonally represented at the next hearing 
to be held in Washington, D. C., on 
October 7, 1930, in reference to the 
application of the packers to have the 
consent decree modified; and, be it fur- 
ther resolved that the different state 
associations shall be invited to be repre- 
sented at this hearing. 


Meat Grading and Inspection. 

Resolved, that this Association com- 
mend the Department of Agriculture 
for the splendid service rendered to the 
public at large in the classification and 
grading of meats; and 

Resolved, that this Association recom- 
mend to the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States to extend its grad- 
ing of meats to packers other than 
those operating under U. S. Govern- 
ment inspection, provided a regular in- 
spection force is maintained under the 
supervision of any city or state Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, so long as the 
inspection of such meats is made by 
said department or city under regula- 
tions like those contained by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Favor Vocational Education. 

Whereas, the production and distri- 
bution of livestock and meats is a 
highly scientific business; and, 

Whereas, retail meat dealers of this 
nation are greatly in need of commer- 
cial education; and, 


Whereas, there is need of further ex- 
pansion in the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education to include commer- 
cial education; and, 

Whereas, Senator Arthur Capper has 
introduced Senate Bill 3,969 and Repre- 
sentative D. A. Reed of New York has 
introduced a companion bill; 

Resolved, that this association go on 
record in support of this pending legis- 
lation and the legislative committee be 
directed to do all in its power legally 
in support of the bills. 


Against Packers’ Retailing. 

Whereas, it has been the practice of 
the packers to sell a certain amount of 
consuming trade direct; 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., con- 
tinue their efforts to stop this violent 
infringement of retailers’ rights. 

Publicity on Meat Prices. 

Whereas, there has been a great deal 
of newspaper publicity citing that re- 
tailers as a whole are charging exorbi- 
tant prices for meats, which we know 
is untrue; 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion take such steps as is necessary to 
curb this unfavorable propaganda 
through its publicity department. 

Standardization of Meat Trim. 

Whereas, there seems to be a lack of 
standardization in trim of carcasses and 
uniformity of wholesale cuts; 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers do every- 
thing in their power to induce the pack- 
ers to standardize and improve the fol- 
lowing cuts: 

Trim on pork loins, 

Removal of shanks from lambs, 

Better spare ribs, 

Skinned pork shoulders, 

Better trim on beef tenderloins, 

Better trim on pork tenderloins, 

Removal of bloody necks from beef, 

Cease attaching fat with skewers to 

carcasses, 

Remove hanging tenderloin, 

Remove the entire tail on beef car- 

casses. 
Poultry Grading. 

Resolved, that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc., are 
opposed to the tentative grades and 
specifications on poultry grading as 
now used by the Dairy and Food Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; 

Resolved, that we especially condemn 
the use of the short term form used 
last year, that all classes of birds shall 
be graded as U. S. Choice No. 1, which 
are commercially perfect, on the 
grounds that this modification permits 
the misrepresentation of merchandise 
and tends to misleading advertising. 


Study of European Distribution. 

Resolved, that this association sponsor 
a party, with no expense to the associa- 
tion, for the purpose of studying con- 
ditions in the retail distribution of 
meats in Europe. 


Branches Report Progress. 
One of the features of the convention 
was the picture of local activities in 
various parts of the country as revealed 
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in the reports for the various local 
associations. 


For Chicago Central branch Presi- 
dent Walter H. Kay reported a gain in 
membership from having a representa- 
tive in the field all the time soliciting 
new members. The branch prevented 
unfit applicants from getting meat li- 
censes, this being possible because of 
an understanding with the city officials 
that no license is granted without the 
applicant first being referred to the re- 
tailers’ organization. Savings were re 
ported in plate glass insurance, and in 
the use of the cooperative rendering 
plant. In co-operation with packers, 
sausagemakers and others a radio pro- 
gram is now arranged for the purpose 
of enlightening the public on the more 
extensive use of meat. The radio is not 
used to knock the chains, he said. 


For Brooklyn branch President A. 
Hehn said inroads by chains affected 
competition. Sunday sales are causing 
trouble, but enforcement of the closing 
law is being attempted. The members 
save through their co-operative buying 
of canned goods. Vocational training 
is receiving attention, and a credit bu- 
reau is to be established. 


For Omaha president C. Christoffer- 
sen said chain stores have taken a 
threatening position in the meat busi- 
ness there, resulting in retail dealers 
sponsoring their own paper in order to 
expose chain practices, and tell the in- 
dependents’ story to the consumers. An 
elaborate showing of meats is being 
arranged for the next Omaha food 
show, he said. 


Chain Stores Hurt Trade. 


George Bubel, secretary of the 
Cleveland, O., branch, made the state- 
ment that 30% of small businesses 
were on the verge of bankruptcy be- 
cause of the competition of chain stores 
in that town. They have organized the 
Merchants and Consumers Protective 
Alliance, and plan a radio campaign 
against the chains. The board of edu- 
cation in Cleveland pays $5.00 to the 
vocational conference leaders for two 
hours of work, he said. 

Secretary Emil Priebe reported for 
the Wisconsin Retail Market Men’s As- 
sociation. He mentioned co-operation 
with the city health department, ques- 
tioned the benefit of government grad- 
ing of meat, and said their plate glass 
club is doing so well it has saved half 
the cost of glass to members. 

At this point it was announced that 
Charles H. Munkwitz of Milwaukee, a 
former national president, wished to be 
remembered to the delegates, since he 
could not attend. Emil Priebe secured 
the autographs of members on a pro- 
gram for Mr. Munkwitz. 

Anton Vorel, president of the South- 
west Meat Dealers Association, Chica- 
go, reported they are trying to get 
Chicago University to embody a course 
for retail meat dealers. They maintain 
an office and a paid full-time secre- 
tary, and more workers and office space 
will be needed following the change, 
now proposed, of using the American 
language in all their business, instead 
of employing the Checko-Slovakian 
language, as is now the case. 

Relations With Meat Packers. 

David Van Gelder of Brooklyn men- 
tioned their packers’ relation commit- 
tee, their study of a credit system and 
mutual compensation insurance. Mr. 
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Van Gelder told of the publicity work 
being handled by George Kramer as 
chairman of that committee, which has 
been issuing posters to the dealers, in- 
forming the public of low prices, and 
telling consumers that markets dis- 
playing the posters are fresh-meat 
shops. 

For St. Louis president William A. 
Deichmann said they have a dance 
every year, and make a profit on it. 
There will be a picnic on Aug. 24, with 
the barbecue free, and the organization 
is getting ahead on its enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law. 

Baltimore gave its report the first 
thing in the afternoon. Delegate 
Charles Platzer said the chains were 
being held to a standstill, and he told 
of the cutting tests that have been held 
regularly at their meetings. 

Harvey Wickert, secretary of the 
Oshkosh, Wisc., branch, said grocery 
stores have been prevented from selling 
sausage on Sunday. They are not yet 
pressed by chain store competition, the 
speaker said. Their plate glass club 
was praised for its savings. 

Governor Christianson of Minnesota 
made a stirring address following the 
Oshkosh report. He described economic 
conditions, told of the development of 
problems in distribution, and drew up- 
on his actual experiences and historical 
facts to show the position of the re- 
tailer in industry. 

M. C. Mouritsen, Minnesota state 
president, in his report said it was his 
conviction that branded meats were a 
good thing. The state has been divided 
into local branches this year, he said, 
to encourage more general interest. 


Educating the Retailer. 

For Detroit, secretary E. J. La Rose 
told of their membership drive held 
right after the first of the year, which 
brought in about 173. At their month- 
ly meetings they show cutting meth- 
ods, teach salesmanship, and discuss 
general business practices. They have 
formal initiations in classes, with a 
ritual, which attracts attention, he said. 
The Secretary mentioned their annual 
boat excursions, children’s Christmas 
party, and an organzation sponsored by 
them for independent merchants. They 
have a radio campaign, and the bulk of 
the work is in boosting their own busi- 
ness rather than in attacking others. 

Toledo reported through secretary A. 
Weinandy, who said they pay a lot of 
attention to social features, and have 
discussions and demonstrations, in 
which they have covered display, sani- 
tation, personality, personal cleanliness, 
advertising, and cash or credit. They 
have an annual banquet for members 
and their wives, he said, and beginning 
Sept. 24, for 16 weeks they will hold 
meetings each Wednesday from 2:00 to 
4:00, for the benefit of housewives, the 
subjects to be covered each time, with 
a limit allotted for each, being demon- 
strations on food, the use of gas eco- 
nomically in the home, education on 
meats, and a period open for sugges- 
tions from the women. 

A. J. Kaiser, president, Illinois state 
group, followed Mr. Weinandy. He said 
they held meat cutting demonstrations 
under the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, and they are branching out 
throughout the state with local organi- 
zations. 

Aaron H. Kaufman, counsel for the 
New York state association, told how 
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they are meeting the Sunday closing 
law enforcement, short measure and 
health problems there. 

William Rudloff, Omaha, said they 
were having a great success there in 
enforcing the Sunday closing law. Jacob 
Herman, Milwaukee, said they were 
having trouble getting the district at- 
torney there to enforce the Sunday clos- 
ing law, and Mr. Kaufman promised 
him some information on the subject, 
if he would send Mr. Kaufman a copy 
of the Wisconsin law. 














Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to mieat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. t it out and use it. 














VEAL SALAD. 


A substantial salad that furnishes the 
nutrients that are contained in the 
usual meat dishes will be appreciated 
by customers during the hot weather. 
Such a salad is made as follows: 

Cut cold roast veal into small dice. 
Add one-half the quantity of crisp, 
diced celery. Marinate in French 
dressing in a cold place. When ready 
to serve, mix thoroughly with mayon- 
naise. Season with salt, pepper and 
paprika. Pile on a platter garnished 
with lettuce leaves, sliced beets, olive 
rings and pimentos. Sprinkle finely 
chopped hard cooked eggs over the top. 

——d-— 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


The Frisco Market, formerly _lo- 
cated at 114 West Iron ave., Salina, 
Kas., has moved into the Bruening 
Building. 

Paul Momand is engaging in the 
meat and grocery business at Watson- 
ville, Cal 

Caylor Brothers have sold the meat 
and grocery business at 318 Fillmore 
st., Taft, Cal., to John Hellman. 

Powers and Ryan have engaged in 
the meat business in Cheney, Wash. 

Pete Jewett has sold his interest in 
the Peoples Market, Sedro Woolley, 
Wash., to Bert Jewett. 

The meat and grocery establishment 
of Durant and Brady, Weippe, Ida., 
has been damaged by fire. 

Charles McQuade has purchased the 
meat business of of T. A. McQuade, 
429 S. Ninth st., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Glenn W. Woolery has purchased the 
K. & R. Market, Hastings, Neb., and 
will continue under the name of 
Glenn’s K-R Market. 

J. Radecker, formerly of West Point, 
Neb., has purchased the meat market 
of Wm. Pateidl, Snyder, Neb. 

Casper Reutzel has purchased an in- 
terest in the City Meat Market, Suth- 
erland, Neb. 

The Partlow Grocery, York, Neb. 
has added a meat department. 

J. A. Young has sold his meat mar- 
ket in Scio, Ore., to George Flanagan, 
jr., and George Patrny. 

Atillio Merlino has sold his meat 
and grocery business at 986 Vale st., 
Seattle, Wash., to Charles Carnevale. 

M. V. Clays, Cresewell, Ore., has been 
succeeded in the meat business by J. S. 
Barnett. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Paul Flynn, Armour and Company, 
New York, is enjoying a well-earned 
vacation. 


President Frank M. Firor, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., is spending a week with his 
family in Maine. 

Miss F. Resnik, sales department, 

A. Ferris branch of Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., is vacationing at Halifax, N. S. 

John T. Agar, Agar Packing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is spending several days 
in New York and Boston on business. 

Fred Trunz, small stock department, 
New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, is vacationing in New Hamp- 
shire. 


A. Wilson, sausage department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited New 


York for a few days during the past 
week. 

S. James Clark, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, spent a few days in New York 
before sailing for England on the S. S. 
Britannic on August 17. 

George R. Gerhardt, purchasing de- 
partment, Otto Stahl branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., is motoring through New 
England with his family. 

Irving E. Hand, secretary of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., and manager of the F, A. 
Ferris branch, is enjoying a vacation at 
Houlton, Me., with his family. 

Charles Wagner, provision salesman, 
Swift & Company, Central Office, New 
York, sailed last week on the S. S 
Europa for a three weeks’ trip abroad. 


A. Wallmo, director of purchases of 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug. 14, 1930: 


"Fresh Beef: 


STEERS (1): 
e — (300-550 lbs.) : 


CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


MOMS ccccccccccccccccccccccs cocccccSlG.Q0G@17.50 «ss. ww ee neeee cE LE 
GEOR  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 14.00G16.00 ws eee 14.50@16.00  —s......... 2s ses 
BERRI  cccccccccccccccccccceccoseses CREED =e teeeene 8 8 « Sawnesseve == ssessesnv0 


errrrerrerrrr rier rrr Serre ert 15.00@ 17.00 


15.00@ 17.00 15.504 17.00 


eee eres eeereseseesceseeeseeeees 14.00@ 16.00 jngensetes 14.00@ 16.00 14.50@ 15.50 
as (700 Ibs. up): y e 
$000s8Od ene eesecenccossocscecs 14.50@ 16.50 15.00@ 16.00 15.00@ 16.50 15.004 16.00 
§0000000009000000000000000605000 13.50@ 15.00 14.00@ 15.00 13.50@15.00 14.00@ 15.00 
.—--— ed lbs. up): . 
re eee 11.50@14.00 12.50@14.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@ 13.50 
fa sescobertcosens enisenenbeden 10.00@ 12.00 11.50@12.50 9.00@ 11.50 9.00@ 11.00 
cows: 
TIGR cvcvccsncccecccceoccccesce eeeeee 10,00@ 12.50 12.50@13.00 10.00@ 12.00 11.00@ 12.00 
A o606000pbn000nss6e0es0sece08 - 9.00@10.00 11.50@12.50 9.00@10.00 9.50@ 10.50 
DL SSccnkhwkbhaabéoneasbeensenbs 8.00@ 9.00 10.50@11.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00G@ 9.00 
~e' boy and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
On i 19.00@ 21.00 19.00@ 21.00 22.00@ 25.00 21.004 22.00 








CALF (2) (3): 
Choice 14.50@ 17.00 
Good ..... - 13.00@14.50 
Medium .. 11.00@ 13.00 
Common 8.50@ 11.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down) : 
Choice ... 19.00@ 21.00 
Good ... 17.00@ 19.00 
Medium . 13.00@17.00 
Common .. 9.00@ 13.00 





—— — 45 lbs.) : 
Choi 


Medium 
eae 








16.50@ 19.00 
14.50@ 16.50 
11.50@ 14.50 


19.00@ 21.00 
17.00@ 19.00 
13.00@ 17.00 
9.00@ 13.00 


18.00@ 20.00 
Serre rrrerrrrrrerre re rrr rere ry 15.00@ 18.00 


18, 00a 20.00 
15.004 17.00 


17.00@ 19.00 
14.00@17.00 
12.00@ 14.00 


20.00@ 22.00 
18.00@ 21.00 
16.00@ 18,00 


17.00@ 19.00 
16.00@ 18.00 
14.00@17.00 
11.00@ 13.00 


13.00@ 15.00 
11,00@ 13.00 
10.00 11.00 








22.00@ 23.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
18.00@ 21.00 
15.00@ 18.00 


20.00@ 23.00 
19.00@ 22.00 
17.00@19.00 
12.00@ 16.00 


21.00@ 22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 
16.00@ 19.00 


22.00@ 23.00 
21.00@ 22.00 
18.00@ 21.00 
15.00@18.00 


20.00@ 23.00 
19.00@ 22.00 
17.00@ 19.00 
12.00@16.00 


21.00@ 22.00 
19.00@ 21.00 
16.004 19.00 


21.00@ 22.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


20.00@, 22.00 
18.00@ 21.00 


19.00@ 20.00 
18.00@ 19.00 


GORE cocccccvecccccccccncccccscoscces 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@ 12.00 9.00@ 10.00 
BEOUEMER cccccccccccccccccccccccececes 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@ 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
OOMMMOR cc cccvccccsccccccccccccccece 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 10.00 5.00@ 8.00 7.004 8.00 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

Be BEB, BV. cccccocccccccnscccccece 23.00@ 25.00 24.00@ 25.00 23.004 25.00 22.004 24.00 
BOBS BBS. BV. .cccccccccccccccvcccese 21.00@ 24.00 23.50@25.00 22.00@24.00 21.00@ 23.00 
BB-BB TRB. BVecccccvccccscvcccecessee 17.00@ 19.00 20.50@ 21.50 18.00@ 20.00 17.00@ 19.00 
ee Ms BV icraccccsccosccncdcceses 13.00@ 14.00 16.50@17.50 14.00@ 17.00 15.00@ 16.00 





SHOULDERS, = Y. Style, Skinned 
8-12 lbs. 


eo ee eereeeceseescesesese 13.00@ 15.00 


os 
i Si cacneseseseeeesaeettunes 


Seer eee een eee eeeeeeeeee 


SPA <RERIBS: 


Half Sheets .....ccccccccscccccsccces + 10.00@ 12.00 


TRIMMINGS: 
ReEIAP .cccccccccccccccccccccccsces . 
Lean 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. 


17.00@ 19.00 


7.004 8.00 
PPEEeEeTOCTererrerrrrr errr rr rrr 15.00@ 17.00 


cecccceces 15.00@ 17.00 


15.004 17.00 


13.00@ 15.00 


19.00@ 20.00 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on" 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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raw materials, Adolf Gobel, Inc., and 
his family will motor to Iowa, where 
they plan to spend the next few weeks. 

G. M. Willets, comptroller’s depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
visited the plant of the New York 
Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company dur- 
ing the past week. 


Colonel E. N. Wentworth, director of 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago, 
spent a few days in New York during 
the past week and paid a visit to the 
plant of the New York Butchers’ Meat 
Company. 


Joseph Wertheimer, a member of the 
firm of Aaron Levy & Co., wholesale 
butchers, died suddenly on August 11 at 
his home, 295 St. John’s Place. He was 
widely known throughout the trade, 
having been associated with the Levy 
company for 50 years. He is survived 
by two daughters and a son. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in the city of New York 
by the health department during the 
week ended August 9, 1930, was as 
follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 3,560 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 156 lbs.; Bronx, 3 Ibs.; 
Queens, 10 lbs.; Richmond, Ibs. 
total, 3,729 lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 300 
lbs.; Manhattan, 300 lbs.; total, 600 lbs. 
Poultry and Game.—Brooklyn, 133 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 77 lbs.; total, 210 lbs. 


———-—-—- 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS, 
Julius Daub, one of the outstanding 
meat merchants of New York City, and 
for many years a member of Ye Olde 
New York Branch, died on July 12. He 
is survived by his widow and one son. 





Prosecutions under the Sabbath clos- 
ing law have resulted in many fines, 
one of which was the heaviest ever 
imposed on a violator. Frank Gefstony, 
2161 Fifth Ave., Manhattan, was the 
defendant in the case, the New York 
State Association’s attorney, Aaron 
Kaufman, calling attention to his fre- 
quent violations of this law. The 
penalty fixed was $50, but as this was 
in excess of the maximum amount per- 
mitted under the law, part of the fine 
was refunded. 


a 


QUIGLEY BUYS ANNITE. 

The Quigley Company, Inc., 56 West 
45th st., New York City, has purchased 
the entire business and goodwill of An- 
nite Industries, formerly located at 
Washington, D. C. Annite is an all- 
purpose cleansing compound with de- 
tergent properties due to its collodial 
action. It is used in many lines of in- 
dustry, including packinghouses, baker- 
ies, textile mills, laundries, metal 
cleaning, automotive field, paper mills, 
woolen mills, dairies and creameries, 
railroads, bottling plants, hotels, hos- 
pitals and public buildings, as well as 
for household use. 

——¢. --— 

KESSER KONTACKS KANADA. 

Chas W. Kesser, who writes the 
Kutmixer ads for Chris. Offenhauser 
and does other odd jobs around the 
shop to keep the Hottmann works at 
Philadelphia busier than ever, is spend- 
ing the week of August 18 visiting 
friends in Toronto. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


You may never have seen him 


but he’s 


WORKING FOR YOU 


A Myo 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper...It stands for 
honest, known, paid circu- 
lation; straightforward 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest...These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


k 





You pay him less—far less—than the weekly wage 
of an office boy. Yet he can be—often is—the most 
valuable man on your payroll. 

He is the Editor of your business paper. 

He knows your problems—senses your needs. He 
is gathering now the facts that you will be asking 
for tomorrow. 

He combs for you the farthest reaches of your 
industry or business or profession. Through his 
staff members he penetrates original sources— 
travels endless miles, makes countless interviews. 
He brings to you, wherever you are, the first authen- 
tic news of new prices and practices; new ways to 
speed production, cut costs, increase profits. 

Each week or each month he lays upon your desk 
a report such as you could not possibly afford to 
have compiled exclusively for you. 

In times like these every man in the business 
world must work harder, think harder, lean harder 
on dependable employees. Lean a little harder on 
the most valuable, yet least expensive man on your 
payroll. Read your business paper. 


f if 


THe ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES ponoripennaytion gies 


LIVE CATTLE. FANCY MEATS. Some 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
Steers, best $ 9.00@ 11.00 Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 26c a pound “Der 00 Ibs... -....s:-ceeseeceees  @ 1.00 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 
100 Ib 


Cows, common and medium .50@ Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.... 40c a pound 
Bulls, light to medium 50a 6. Sweetbreads, beef ..........+++++-- 70c a pound per . f.a.s. New York...... @ 1.70 
peer eno TERE cccose eed banens — 4 ad . Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit @ 3.00 
ee neys ... mn 
LIVE CALVES. Mutton cieners x , gts ile oe +. oo — 4 — 10% 3.85 & 10c 
vers, beef ... hes a 35 pigs Mo og, decal 
Vealers, fair to good................$11.50@12.75 Qxtails ... ; 18¢c a pound Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 
Vealers, common to medium 9.50@ 11.25 ‘ os 30c a pound Rin, TO B. BF. Taccccdcvccccsecccd tea 
Lamb fries .......... 10c a pair a ote, nethenet, SS Tae, sae 
ovo A. A. -0.D. sh tactory....o. we 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. BUTCHERS’ FAT. Soda Nitrate in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 1.99 
= 7.00@ 9.50 Tankage, pene. 10% ammonia, 
Lambe, spring OEE eat MR EDL «55s cw nabsd wsuweusucensssss>. 15% B. P. L. bulk . 8.10 & 10¢ 
Lambs, spring culls * 500 4.00 Breast fat ....... Tankage, ceatieat 9@10% ‘ammo. .. .3.00 & 10c¢ 
Sheep ” ‘ OE Pree Seesahesty 
EE: ceGibseneses00dsepapssessw= Phosphates. 
LIVE HOGS. Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 - 
GREEN CALFSKINS. bags, per ton, c.i.f. 
Hogs, 160-210 lbs. . ¢ 5-9 9%- 12% 12%-14 14-1818 up Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
Hogs, median ‘ Prime No. 1 veals.. F 2. 2.3 3. per ton, c.i.f 
—— lbs. c Prime No. 2 veals.. ‘6 : ‘85.06 «2.65 «Acid phosphate, ie ag Balti- 
Good roughs 


Buttermilk No. 1...1: Be 65 ete more, per ton, 16% 
Buttermilk No. 2... 35 a crits 
Branded Gruby .... a § 7 5 Potash. 


Hi § eo Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
ogs, T Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Hogs, % @i6. BUTTER. Muriate in bags, basis 80% per ton. 
Pigs, 8 3. . Creamery, extra (92 score) Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Pigs, - . . Creamery firsts (88 to 89 score)......é 

Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score).. Beef. 


DRESSED BEEF. COORMIETY, BOWER GUREDG soi ooo nccesceces a — 5 50% 


Cracklings, unground 
CITY DRESSED. EGGS. Cracklings, 60% unground 
Choice, native heavy 7 2 (Mixed colors.) 
Choice, native - Extra, dozen BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Satine os to i : H ox 3 . . 
Native, common a Ss is Swine od ws a5 050.0 dne nee Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 


ae { 
ED BEEF. *hecks =o oe per 100 p 
Nati t og yg “ 1 eines - Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
Native steers, < - T 4 per 100 pieces 
Native choice — 400@600 each : LIVE POULTRY. Black or striped hoofs, per ton. 
Good to choice heifers Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......21 @22 White hoofs, per ton 


Good to choice cows < 4 Fowls, Leghorns, via express........... 24. @26 Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 mes = 
Common to fair COWS ........++-+0++ ose 100 pieces 


Fresh bologna bulls )12 DRESSED POULTRY. Horns, according to grade.......... 


FRESH KILLED. 
BEEF CUTS. Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 


Western. " Western, €0 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...25 . I i 1 b be od 
nthe @2 Western, 48 to 54 lbs., to dozen, Ib.. .2¢ 2 nco n arms r ucts 
cas 2 0 oe 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...: 2: e 
linda + ° yestern, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... : Co 
ribs... . ~ F Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. p Ib. . .17 rporation 


to dozen 
loins. , 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


: a os oF Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen corm a2 
Boees 9 22 p , = 
a | -° 1s 22 he my 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ae a2 e 
' ; Vestern, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... a23 Bo Ski 
ee, wae ribs. ae 2 Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, is @2l nes ns 


A - 3 Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen bee aly 
rounds ’ : 
rounds............ 15 ri Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 

: a" 7 1 Long Island, No. @18 OMce: 407 E, 3ist St. 
No. 3 chucks NEW YORK CITY 


: Squabs— 
tg 6@8 lbs. avg 22 @23 White, ungraded, per @35 Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
mae Bw a0) “Tee fee ec. —§ Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime to fancy: Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 5 75 Broilers, under 14 Ibs................. 28 @3l 
Shoulder clods ........ eccevcece eccccccele 




















Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. Wastan’ a5 to St thee, bor : E ] K h In 
v DeRS e : Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 23 
Good to = ee veal seeee i Oo Nn, Cc. 


Turkeys, frozen—prime to fancy: 
Med. to common veal.............. ance 


Good to cholce calves. ..........+... es 2 en ee ee oo 2 SS ( ‘ | fs] 1 S 
é BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Lambs, good ... se 23 Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, Specialists in skins of uali on 
- pe 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
Sheep, medium ....... oe August 7, 1930: ‘ iz 5 
Aug. 7. week. year. 1930. 1929. mation gladly furnished. 
FRESH PORK CUTS. Chicago ..36 36387, 86% 86%H_—aBT Office and br per mag 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 1bs.23 Sh So ri 2 ms i, A Sis 407 East 31st St., 
Pork tenderloins, fresh.............-...50 @ — -- 37% 37% 37% ~f 37% i NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Pork tenderloins, frozen Si eneieul hila, .. 38 38% 38% 38 38% Caledonia 01138-0114 
Shoulders, city, 10 7 19 Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs.........16 butter—90 score at Chicago: 
Butts, boneless, Western 2 ag 2g 2n3 seu 36% 387 
Butts, regular, Western 36 36 36% 36% 36% 37 


1 ‘ 
. Western, fresh, — Ibs. avg.. : Y Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 66 99 
city, fresh, 6@10 1 2 Wk. to Prev. Last — Since Jan. 1— 
hams, Western, tech, o@s = Aug. 1. week. year. 1980. ‘ 1929. 


Pork trimmings, extra lean - coeneee. a oo ae eee ~ € 
cn cuter, 26% inn. N. Y.... 55,017 62/237 61,979 2/383/526 2°353.505 I C I 
Pork trimmings, regu “12 > Boston. . 6 20,552 21,464 2 81%, ‘6! 51 mporting O., nc. 
a 3°17 16 


Spareribs, fresh Phil 18,088 7 749.27 339 P i 
nila... t 78 earl St., N. Y. City 
SMOKED MEATS. Total 121,187 140,534 146,484 : 


21, , 58 .484 5,957,853 6,077,092 
Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg Cold storage movements (Ibs.): Ss Hi E; E; P 
Hams, 1 % ; 2 Same 


In Out On hand week-day 


-24 @25 
, 4 4 - = os eee § Aug. 7. Aug. 7. Aug. 8. last year. 
Rollettes, @10 Ibs. avg a z on ago ....281,960 172,131 30,783,927 27, ee 812 4 
Beef tongue, light...... 30 32 New York. .162,522 136,347 19,188,547 20.6 
3 


Beef tongue, heavy........... @ Boston ..... 93,168 53,999 . 

Bacon, boneless, ‘W SR oct ssienwencce 23 > Phila. 34,185 79,060 — 5,845,32 720,285 that serve you best 
con, e 1 Kpeagarend 

Pickled ‘bellies, S@i0 ibe. ave... e Total ....571,835 441,537 66,872,357 65,428,530 
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